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DUCK RAISING AS A BUSINES” 
J. A. MCFETRIDGE 

The engraving herewith presents a view of the largest duck 
farm in the United States. It is situated in Lehigh Co, Pa, and 
operates 56 incubators. The incubator house, which is 32x74 feet, 
is a model of perfection. The basement or ground floor has a two- 
inch cement floor, faced with one-half inch of best cement; the 
outside walls are of single brick, three and one-half feet high. 
Inside of this brick wall is 2x4 studding, with plaster wall, leaving 
a dead-air space, which insures dry walls. The ceiling is eight and 
one-half feet high. There are three ventilators; the center one 
starts at the ceiling, is two feet square, and extends six feet above 
the comb of the roof. Those at the ends start at the floor and go 
up through the space between the two walls; these are boxed out 
to the hight of four feet above the roof. The cupolas have blinds 
on all four sides. The center is supported by posts, which stand 
on blocks dug in the ground, below the surface of the cement, and 
go up to the roof to support it. The roof is covered with tin, with 
four feet rise from plate to the comb, 2x8 rafters with 2x8 collar- 
beams. The top story, which is four feet under the eaves, is used 
for feathers. The incubators are arranged in four rows; the center 
rows stand close together, making two aisles. The machines are 
so constructed that they stand back to back, making seven aisles 
the short way of the building. There are seven windows on each 
side of the house. The small structure at the end of the incubator 


house is used for testing eggs. Here is a cabinet which holds 7000 
eggs, and is so constructed that the trays of the incubators fit in it. 


As soon as the eggs are washed and sorted they are put on the 
trays, placed in the cabinet and turned twice each day until set. If 
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they were not turned, the yolks would settle through the whites 
and adhere to the shell, after which it would be impossible to 
hatch them. The small house near the corner of the incubator 
house is the oil house, for storage of the oil for the incubator lamps. 

The brooder house is 20x200 feet, with heater house at the end. 
There are 66 brooder compartments in it, with a capacity of 100 
each. The brooders are heated with a large hot-water heater of the 
double loop system. The brooders are 3x4 feet, with an inside run 
of 6x8 feet. The top of the brooders may be used for a walk, running 
through the center of the building, with runs on both sides. The 
partitions ure placed six feet apart, and each division has two 
brooders of three feet each, one for either side, and each run has a 
window and small door. The out runs are 30 feet long; these are 
divided with one-inch-mesh wire netting one foot high, which will 
keep the ducks separated until they are five weeks old. The heater 
house is 16x20, with coal bin attached to the end; the heater pit is 
12 feet in diameter, and built with single brick wall and cement 
floor. When the ducks get too large for the heated brooder, they 
are transferred to the cold brooder, seen at the end of the incubator 
house. It is ten feet wide, with five-foot posts combed in the 
center, and is divided off every 15 feet, with a door on one side and 
a window on the other for each pen. This building is 375 feet long, 
and the outside runs are 15 feet wide by 75 feet long. A tramway 
runs the entire length of the plant at the division between the cold- 
brooder yards and the yards that have water in them. Each yard 
is provided with a gate, making it very convenient for moving 
ducks from cold-brooder yards to the fattening yards. The yards 
of both brooders have three-fourths-inch gas pipe running the 
entire length, about 18 inches above ground. At each run there is 
a hole drilled in this pipe, into which are inserted one-fourth-inch 
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pipe of sufficient length to reach down to a water trough. At the 
end of each pipe there is a stopcock, by which the flow of water 
can be gauged, so that each trough will fill about the same time, or 
be shut off altogether if not needed. At feeding time the water is 
turned on, and after the feeding is finished it is turned off. This 
saves a great deal of labor, as for a plant of this size the watering 
woulfl require one man’s entire time, and then he could not water 
all the birds at the same time. [To be Concluded. ] 





MADE MY GARDEN 


J. F. WILCOX 


HOW | 


Early in the spring I laid 30 rods of three-inch tile drain on a 
strip of land 72 feet wide and 200 feet long. Then I gave it a fair 
dressing of fine barnyard manure, and plowed it six inches deep. 
It was thoroughly cultivated for three months, all the stone re- 
moved, and graded a little. Another dressing of manure was then 
applied and a second plowing given to a depth of nine inches. It 
was harrowed with a spring-tooth harrow enough to kill all weeds, 
and before winter set in a liberal dressing of wood ashes spread over 
it. A chicken-tight fence was built round it, so arranged that on 
the sides of the plat a strip of grass 12 feet wide was left between 
the fence and the plowed land. The fence facing the house lawn 
was made low and mainly of wire netting, so as to obstruct the 
view into the garden as little as possible. The following spring the 
garden was plowed about six inches deep, dressed with super- 
phosphate, and planted according to the plan shown in the diagram. 

The arrangement of the grapevines and berry bushes is practi- 
cally permanent, while that of the vegetables may be shifted each 
year. The grapevines, 12 in number, are eight by ten feet apart and 
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COMMON SENSE GARDEN 
In the first planting, row 1 was currants; 2, gooseberries; 3, red rasp- 
berries; 4 blackcaps; 5 and 6, blackberries; 7 and 8, asparagus. The space 
between this and the walk, indicated by 9, was devoted to flowers, as was 
also 10. Strawberries were at 11 and 12; melons at 13; peas ati4; beans, 
corn, tomatoes, beets, cucumbers, and the whole army of various vegetables 
filling the space up to 44, the end of the garden. 
trained on one wire six feet from the ground. Early lettuce, 
onions and radishes are grown between the grapevines. The rows 
of bushes are spaced wide enough to give plenty of room for culti- 
vation. No rows inthe garden are spaced less than three feet. 
The horse and cultivator must do the work, as land on the farm 
is cheaper than labor. If the bushes show a disposition to grow 
out of bounds they are cut back ruthlessly. The only walk in the 
garden is boarded on the sides, and the middle covered with spent 
tanbark. On both sides of it are beds of flowers, shrubs, roses, etc. 
The strawberry beds are removed each year. All vegetables are 
planted in drills, using plenty of seed and thinning the plants. 
Trenches are opened with a one-horse plow for the melons, cucum- 
bers and squashes, stable manure put in and tramped down, the soil 
plowed back, and the seed put in on top of a light ridge. Celery is 
planted after early peas. As everything is in rows, none less than 
three feet apart, and all one way, with a grass strip 12 feet wide at 
the ends to turn on,a horse and cultivator and small plow can be 
used readily. A little work with the hoe is needed along the rows, 
but if done at the right time a horse and cultivator and two men 
will clean and cultivate the whole garden in two hours. The grass 
borders are cut with the lawn-mower. The quantity and quality of 
the products of this garden would astonish people who are only 
familiar with those,of the average farm garden. 

Increasing a Wheelbarrow’s Capacity. — When wheeling corn 
fodder and other light stuff, a wheelbarrow’s capacity is too limited 
for convenience. The 
illustration shows a 
simple attachment 
that can be slipped 
into the barrow on 
such occasions, to the 
great increase of its 
capacity. The side pieces should be hardwood strips. The attach- 
ment may be supported by hooks from the strips to the top of the 
wheelbarrow’s back if preferred. 
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MONEY IN HERB CULTURE 


WILL J. SPENDLOVE, KANSAS 
‘ 


While the prices realized from our grain crops, our horses, 
cattle, hogs, and nearly all farm products, have gradually become 
so low that it does not pay to raise them any more, there is at leagt 
one branch of soil culture left which is not overcrowded, and thig 
is the raising of sweet and medicinal herbs. Hundreds of tons of 
herbs are used every day. Some of us can remember when in our 
earlier days some men and women made a comfortable living by 
digging and gathering roots and herbs. But this natural supply ig 
diminishing rapidly, and before long will be exhausted. Thousandg 
of acres of woodland are cleared up every year, natural meadowg 
are plowed under, low grounds are turned into cranberry and 
celery plantations, and mountain and hillsides have been turned 
upside down by eager prospectors and gold and mineral hunters, 
Thus, as civilization traveled westward, it has destroyed our 
natural production of herbs, and the steadily increasthg demand 
for them has to be supplied by cultivation. Each packing house of 
fair capacity_uses annually tons of sage, thyme, coriander, lavender, 
dill, and many other similar herbs. 

Most any land that will produce grain or potatoes is adapted to 
herb culture, and as but few persons are engaged in this industry as 
yet, it offers an inviting tield for enterprising farmers. Another 
point in its favor is that most kinds of herbs of this class are hardy 
and their roots remain in the ground for several years, thus saving 
the expense of buying seeds every year, and the labor of plowing 
and planting. All the cultivation they require may be done witha 
light one-horse cultivator, which any boy who can guide a horse 
can handle. The most expensive part of the herb business is the 
drying house; but as this, when once properly constructed, will last 
a lifetime, the share of the cost for each annual crop is very small. 
[It should be said, however, that while it is true considerable quan- 
tities of herbs are used, yet speaking in a commercial way, the 
market is limited and will not absorb vastly increased supplies, 
even at lower prices. } 





A KIND OF FARMING THAT WILL PAY 


One point needs to be emphasized at this time: Farmers 
should inquire more closely into the wants of local markets, and 
try to meet their requirements. It is surprising to what an extent 
the interior towns depend upon large cities—perhaps 30 or 50 miles 
away—for products which should be supplied by nearby farmers, 
In the more thickly populated parts of the country, fresh vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, meat and dairy products are always in demand, at 
fairly remunerative prices, yet how little of the money paid for 
these commodities goes into the pockets of farmers, who should 
receive it all. In fact, it is no uncommon sight to see farmers buy- 
ing for their own tables vegetables which by a little forethought 
might have been raised on the farm and made a source of profit. 

We are not advocating the idea that the general farmer should 
be a market gardener, but a well-provided garden or ‘‘truck patch” 
should be an adjunct to every farm. It should be-an unfailing 
source of good things for the home and a profit to its owner. The 
farmer engaged in growing staple crops has little time to devote to 
other matters; but at present low prices, might it not pay better to 
grow less wheat, corn and potatoes, and give more atten. 2n to pro- 
ducing choice vegetables, to improving and increasing the flock of 
poultry, and to supplanting scrub stock with improved breeds of 
cattie? Early and late vegetables, fresh eggs, poultry, and choice 
butter are always in good demand, and farmers should produce 
these commodities, at least to such an extent as to supply their own 
families and the demands of neighboring market or mining towns. 





How the Farm Pays.—I have kept a careful account with Hope- 
well farm for 15 years, and last season was the worst of all, with 
its poor prices, drouth, bugs and insects. Yet in spite of this, the 
farm paid a net profit of a little over six per cent on the $9000 invested 
in its 152 acres and plant. The farm’s expenses last year were $388, 
including farm supplies, repairs, hired help and taxes. We sold 
from the farm $618 worth of produce, we had as much or more on 
hand Jan 1 as a year ago, and have also had our house rent and 
most of the family’s food from the farm to offset our own labor. 
My accounts for these 15 years show that even in the worst seasons 
the farm pays its way and yields a net profit above.the labor and 
expenses involved. Now, brother farmers, keep a record for 1896 
of all your expenses and receipts. It may seem a great task at first, 
but will become second nature to you: and take my word for it, you 
will be surprised at the end of the year at your success, and will 
bless the man who urged you up to the business point of farming.— 


[W. L. Hoge, Logan Co, Ohio. 











THE RIGHT WAY AND TIME OF PRUNING PEACH ORCHARDS 


Young peach trees allowed to grow at will all the first 
season after setting, should have their three or four leading 
pranches make a growth of from two and a half to four feet each. 
Fall and early winter pruning have not been satisfactory with us 
(writes J. H. Hale to the United States department of agriculture of 
his extensive orchards in Georgia and Connecticut), and therefore 
all pruning is delayed until late winter or early spring. In the 
earlier days it was my custom, in trimming trees one year planted, 
to cut branches back to within 12 or 15 inches of the main stem; 
but as this tends to form rather a too close head for the foundation 





After 
FIG 1. ONE-YEAR-OLD PEACH, BEFORE AND AFTER PRUNING 

year, I now prefer to leave the first season’s growth two and a half 
to three feet long, and to reserve the severe shortening in for the 
second, third and fourth years, particularly the second and third 
years. Besides the main branches to be cut away the first year, it 
will be necessary to cut off some lateral branches entirely and to 
shorten others somewhat. With liberal culture and manuring, 
each of the three or four main branches will, in the second year, 
throw out from their tips two or three leaders, each of which 
should make a growth of three to four feet. In the early spring 
following, pruning should begin, with the object of building a 
broad, low, open-headed tree. This is best accomplished by first 


Before 





Before 

FIG 2, TWO-YEAR-OLD PEACH, BEFORE AND AFTER PRUNING 
thinning out all crowding inside branches and leaders, and short- 
ening in all others from one-half to three-fourths of the new year’s 
growth, the closest cutting being in the central top. The third 
year’s work should be on the same general plan; and it will often 
be found, unless the second year’s work was exceedingly well done, 
that some of the third year’s work ought to have been done then. The 
Object of ‘the first three years’ pruning is to establish a well-formed 
tree best suited to forcing the greatest amount of fruit to the high- 
est perfection at the least possible cost, as shown in Fig 1 and Fig 2. 
After the right sort of tree has been established and trees have 
reached a bearing age, pruning for a year or two may be continued, 
partially on the line of a correct tree form, but more particularly as 
Telating to fruit production. And so right here we abandon late 
Winter and early spring pruning, and do most of the work after the 
fruit buds begin to swell, so that we can judge on inspection which 
are alive and which are dead. In years when very few buds have 
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survived the frosts of winter, pruning should be done with the 
object‘of retaining a great majority of the living buds, regardless 
of tree form, which can be somewhat righted the next year. Of 
course, in years when a good number of buds are found alive, 
pruning can be continued for form, but as the tree grows older, 
less and less pruning will be required. The methods here described 
have in their early years given handsome, even-headed, well- 
rounded trees, which have been exceedingly profitable, although in 
later years they have become less shapely. As it is results—fruit 
results and dollar results—that count in commercial peach culture, 
we judge the method to be a decided success, at least for sections 
where winterkilling of fruit buds is the greatest drawback to suc- 
cess, and we shall follow it closely till some better plan presents 
itself. There should be no off year with peaches, except when fruit 
or blossom buds are entirely killed by frosts. Right culture, proper 
feeding and pruning should each year stimulate enough new growth 
to furnish far more buds than are required for abundant crops. 








CLOSE ROOT PRUNING IN TREE PLANTING 


JUDD PIERCE, ALABAMA 


Last spring I tried root pruning with peach trees in a limited 
way, the soil being a very sandy loam, and the result was so satis- 
factory that, in planting my new orchard I shall reduce’all the 
peach-tree roots to inch stubs. It is not necessary to say that possi- 
bly under other conditions than such as exist at the south, this 
system might not do so well; its advantages are so great when 
it will do that it is worth the while of those who have fruit trees to 
plant to try it in a small, experimental way. In pruning, the cut 
should be made with a sharp knife, the cut sloping from the under- 
side of the root toward its point. The cut end callouses, and from 
this callus roots branch. It is claimed that these new roots tend 
to grow at nearly right angles to the cut surface, or downward, while 
the tree planted with whole roots extends its roots more nearly in a 
horizontal line, where drouth can reach them. Besides the deeper 
roots given, it is further stated by those who have tried this plan 
that the trees make a more vigorous and uniform growth, and that 
they are much more sure to grow. Where the roots are close 
pruned, the stem should also be cut down to about a foot in length. 
When the ground is prepared, the plantiag is done by simply 
thrusting in a spade, leaning it forward, dropping in the tree or vine 
behind it, removing the spade, and treading down the soil firmly. 





The Prize-Taker Onion.—Mr C. L. Hill of Minnesota, a successful 
truck farmer and fruit grower of long experience, writes us: ‘I 
have not succeeded in 2) harvesting the immense 


crops that I have read | _ of in the reports of some 
other growers, but the j 


‘ Prize-taker has easily 
beaten all other kinds i" t 









that I have ever tried. Its 
uniform large size is quite wonderful. Last 
fall one could select specimens almost any- 
where on my third-of- an-acre patch that would 
weigh very nearly two pounds. The quality of 
this onion is excellent 


I got from five to ten 
cents per bushel more for these than was paid 


for other kinds, 
and I found sale 


ee a 
Rah tee ae : 


PRIZE-TAKER ONION 
for the Prize-taker when I could not have sold other kinds at any 
price, in the dull, overstocked condition of last fall’s onion market.” 
[Our illustration shows a good specimen of the Prize-taker onion 
reduced in size. ] 
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CULTURE OF THE PEPPERMINT PLANT 


Peppermint growing is confined chiefly to one or two counties 
in north central New York and a few in southwestern Michigan. 
While the crop can be grown in wet ground which is often of little 
value for ordinary farm crops, this must be so situated as to admit 
of drainage and cultivation. The ground selected should be mellow 
and free from weeds, and as soon as in shape to work in the spring 
should be plowed, harrowed, and marked out in furrows 18 inches 
apart. The roots of the peppermint plant are then laid in the fur- 
rows, forming a continuous line, and covered lightly with earth. 
If wild roots are used, it wili be difficult to get enough the first 
year to set a large patch. But when a field is once established 
three or four square rods of ground will furnish roots enough to 
plant an acre. 

As soon as the young shoots are well abeve the ground, ap- 
pearing soon after planting, a narrow fine tooth cultivator is run 
between the rows, care being taken not to cover the plants more 
than is necessary. The cultivation must be kept up at intervals 
until August, when the mint will be in full blossom and ready for 
the scythe or cradle. After cutting, the runners from the roots so 
thoroughly cover the ground that the following year little or no 
cultivation can be given, but the yield is increased. Weeds creep 
in so rapidly that after the third year it is best to plow up the field, 
and reset or rotate with other crops. Roots for setting out may 
bej}dug in the fall, ‘‘heeled in,” and will keep through the winter, 
and be ready when wanted for planting. The trying season for 
peppermint fields is March and April, owing to the danger from 
frost, although late summer drouth frequently makes a serious 
shortage in the yield of oil. Long-established growers replant very 
largely every spring. An acre of mint ought to yield 10 to 20 Ibs 
of oil, which is now worth $1.50 to 1.70 per lb. Formerly prices 
were higher, affording fancy profits, but this is no longer true, 
while the culture, harvest and distillation require special care. 
We would not advise an indiscriminate rush into this crop, the 
market for which is so limited that any overproduction would be 
ruinous. 





The Best Barley for Brewing should have rounded grains with 
thin skin, of uniform size and straw-colored yellow, floury when 
broken, and showing but a slight amount of nitrogenous matter. 
The barley which shows these characteristics most closely in 
Austria-Hungary is the early Hanna. It has been lately tried in the 
barley-growing regions of France so successfully that it is now 
recommended to the exclusion of all others. It is early, yields 
more largely, and possesses better brewing qualities than the varie- 
ties usually grown. Moravian proves to be extremely like it, but 
Austrian, German and French brewers have given Hanna the first 
rank, after exhaustive tests in brewing it on a large scale, and also 
at the brewers’ experiment station. The seed was introduced by 
the French minister of agriculture. 

Pasteurizing Milk means heating to 155,° or at the highest 170° 
F, then cooling the milk down to 60° or below. Sterilizing, when 
applied to milk, means heating to 216° F, then cooling. Pasteuriz- 
ing for butter making is not the same as for selling cream. In the 
first case the cream may be cooled at once; in the second it should 
be left 20 to 30 mmutes at the high temperature and then cooled. 
I do not believe in pasteurizing cream for butter making unless the 
milk is tainted, but I do believe that when butter is down to 18 or 
19c for Elgin, it is time to consider the advisability of exporting 
fine butter, and in that case I believe pasteurizing is necessary,— 
{[J. H. Monrad, Cook Co, II. 


Cure for Lice.—A sure cure for lice on cattle or colts is insect 
powder. Place ona brush and rubin. A steer placed over a can- 
vas and treated as above, was relieved of over a pint of lice. 
Enough of the powder was applied to kill the young as fast as they 
hatched, and in ten days the animal was entirely free of the pest. 
Another correspondent writes that with a paint brush he applies 
crude petroleum along the back of the animal. ‘It will not injure 
the hair, and the animals can be turned out during any weather. 
Paint the henhouse once a year and the fowls will not be troubled 
with lice.” 


The Distemper in Calves, which is reported in your columns as be- 
ing so fatal in many sections, this spring, may be identical with 
the epidemic which was so fatal to young calves in 1885-6. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that we saved even the smallest per- 
centage of the calves born in apparently good health. The nature 
of the disease was imperfectly understood at that time, but after 
trying everything else in vain, I succeeded in saving the young 
creatures in almost every case by this means: 1, Do not let the calf 
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take a single drop of its mother’s milk, for in those cases it ig 
sure death; 2, make a smooth, nice gruel from potato starch, and 
give in very small quantities at short intervals for about three 
weeks ; 3, then gradually add a very small amount of skim. 
milk to the gruel and feed at the temperature of the body. Ajj 
this requires care, patience and judgment, but if the trouble is like 
that referred to, it is so effective as to be well worth atrial. One 
good calf saved by this treatment will pay the nominal subscription 
price of this magazine for many years.—{ A. A. Southwick. 





An Excellent Clod Crusher.—The illustration shows a home- 
made implement that will not only crush clods, but will be found 
very serviceable in fitting any soil 
for planting, making the surface 
exceedingly fine and mellow, 
The importance of securing a fine 
seed-bed cannot be too strongly 
urged upon farmers, and this ma- 
chine so finely supplements the 
work of the cultivator as to make 
it worth any one’s while to spend 

HOMEMADE CLOD CRUSHER the necessary time in making it, 
The cylinder can be large or small,—the larger it is up to a certain 
point the easier will be the draft. Two disks are cut from planks, 
and triangular-shaped pieces firmly nailed to these, square joist 
split at the mill serve well for this purpose. Shafts are then added. 


Grow More Roots.—Although the seed of mangels, ruta-bagas, 
turnips, carrots, etc, are so cheap, very few farmers are acquainted 
with the real value of root crops. It is simply amazing what an 
amount of food for stock they will produce ona small area. A 
ton of hay equals in nutritive value about three tons of mangels, 
but land that would produce two tons of hay will raise anywhere 
from 15 to 40 tons of these roots. They feed largely on the air, do 
not exhaust the soil, and are easily harvested and fed. The main 
thing is to keep them from freezing, and to chop them up before 
feeding. One farmer remarked to me recently that he could al- 
most fill his wagon bed on a space no larger than the wagon, and 
we have grown them here that weighed 35 to 40 Ibs each. The 
seed can be readily obtained from any seedmen, and Mammoth 
Long Red is generally preferred.—|J. T. Huntington, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Don’t Sacrifice the Sheep.—Farmers are making a mistake in 
disposing of all their mutton breeds of sheep. There is no meat- 
producing animal that will pay better for the feed and time 
expended, if kept in small flocks. Mutton is always in good de- 
mand, and it is stated by physicians to be the most wholesome meat 
in the whole list. Sheep will eat more varieties of weeds and 
grasses than any other animal, therefore they are a benefactor to 
most farmers. Preserve and maintain the small flocks of mutton 
sheep. It does me good to see a nice flock of sheep well cared for, 
because I know that in figuring up at the end of the year, the profit 
of the sheep will be on the right side.—[D. J. Briggs, Ohio. 


Corn Smut.—There is no satisfactory way of preventing the 
occurrence of smut upon corn. Itcan be prevented from spreading 
by going through the field, picking off the bunches of smut, and 
burying or burning them. Dipping the seed in water at a tempera- 
ture of 130° does not injure the germ, but neither does it prevent 
the smut in the case of corn. The case is different with the other 
cereals. The smut of oats, wheat, barley and rye can be almost com- 
pletely prevented by the “Jensen hot-water treatment,” which 
consists in dipping the seed for 10 minutes in water maintained at 
a temperature of 132° F.—_[Dr W. C. Sturgis, Connecticut Exp Sta. 

Keeping Hogs Free from Cholera.—I have sold hogs since 1851, 
and during that time have averaged $4.64 per cwt. During all 
these years I have lost animals but twice from any disease—once 
from cholera and once from influenza. I attribute my success to 
my manner of feeding. I feed a large amount of ship stuff or 
ground wheat. My hogs get slop regularly unless the weather is 
extremely cold, at which time I feed a dry ration. They frequently 
follow cattle. Some people say it is my luck.—[W. R. Hoyt, Illinois. 


The Michigan agricultural college has been conducting exten- 
sive experiments in sheep feeding the past winter with a great 
variety of foods in various combinations. Clover hay with grains 
gave the best results. 


The two most important characteristics of a dairy cow: (1) 
Good udder development, and (2) the power to consume and assimi- 
late large quantities of food. 
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address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Te on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chance advertising rates, see that department, 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 « 4(l per year, pt I 

Re mittance s should be made by postoffice or express 
mone rs, or registered letter, although small 
amounts m ay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


i Building 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
52 Lafavette Place Pontiae Building berly Block 


JUDD COMPANY, Puntichere. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to to be of an immoral 
ot swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION the NAME of THIS 
PUBLICA TION. 


"FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1896. 

















Two hundred million dollars less money is 
in circulation than on Jan 1, ’94. The first 
of March the total was $1,528,742,000, or a per 
capita of 21.59 on an estimate x1 population in 
the U S of 70,822,000 Of the sum named 445 
millions were in gold coin, nearly 120 in sil- 
ver and 333 in silver certificates. 
sini 

It now transpires that half the $18,000,000 
stock of the linseed oil trust represents only 
“good will This is pretty thin asset, even 
for watered stock. And yet some people in- 
sist that the vast concentration of capital 


when wrongfully used for the purpose of 
smothering healthful competition should not 
be checked and controlled. 
-segmiibamesnee 

The reason why the average farmer does not 
fully appreciate the weather reports is be- 
cause he doesn’t get them early enongb. 
While still greater accuracy in predicting is 


desirable, the real problem is to perfect a 
scheme for promptly notifying farmers every- 
where of impending changes in the weather 
that may affect their werk and pusiness. 
EE 

It is encouraging to find, from letters writ- 
ten us by numerous seedsmen who advertise 
in our columns, that they are disappointed in 
their mail trade because it is Jarger than they 
expected. In fact, some seedsmen report their 
mail business considerably ahead of last year, 
and regard this fact as a most important one. 
Several of them report that their customers are 
buying rather sparingly of novelites that are 
luxuries, although they are gratified at the sale 
of te sted novelties that seem to possess really 
practical merit. The fertilizer and implement 
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trades are also doing better than was expect- 
ed, and spring is opening up under decidedly 


better auspices than was the case a year ago. 
EE 


A more careful plowing and a more thorough 


preparation of the seedbed before planting 
must be the rule this spring. The value of 


this will be especially apparent should the 


season prove dry, and results will be more 
satisfactory should it be wet. More work of 
preparation and less after culture has been 


gaining favor. This applies to oats as well as 
corn and grasses, clovers as well as wheat and 
farm root crops as well as fruits. Plow deep, 
pulverize and compact thoroughly, and _ half 
the terrors of a drouth will be annihilated. 
— 

Commenting on the 

now closing has been 


fact that theegg season 
generally unprofitable 
to speculators, a trade journal expresses the 
opinion that too high prices were paid last 
spring. It advises those who will buy for 
cold storage during the next two months to 
work on a basis of 6c per dozen in the west, 
and suggests that such price to farmers would 
result in a greater home consumption, pre- 
sumably to make the supply of eggs smaller 
for later markets. Fortunately competition 
among buyers will regulate this matter. The 
country is too big for a handful of speculators 
to control the price to be paid for this impor- 
tant farm product. 
a 

Congress is asked, through a bill introduc- 
ed in the senate, to permit and endorse horse 
racing in the District of Columbia, with all 
its attendant evils, practically within the 
shadow of the capitol. It goes without saying 
the measure is adroitly worded. It refeis to 
the encouragement of improving the breeds of 
horses, and asks the added privilege cf con- 
ducting races eight months of the year. Usu- 
al provisions against gambling are incorpo- 
rated, yet after all it is nothing but an effort to 
add one inore to the circuit of race 
and these are never successful, in 


courses, 
the eyes of 


the promoters, without the adjutect of pool 
selling. The national lawmake?s nave more 
important matters in hand than listening to 


pleas of this kind, nor should they show a 
willingness to stand sponsor for any such 
gambling outfit. 
——— 
The great destruction of n.eadows, pas- 
tures and clover fields has left iany farmers 


without hay for the coming working season. 
Straw and corn fodder answered very well 
during the winter but cannot be wholly de- 
pended upon for spring and summer. Several 
farmers can profitably unite and have a car- 
load of hay shipped in from ‘the northwest. 
This will take them through the early 
months. Then on a piece of rich land near 
the barn sow oats as eariy as possible. As 
soon as large enough cut and feed green, or 
allow the oats to curve and use as hay. If a 
heavy seeding of ciover is sown with the oats 
the first will come on after the oats are cut, 
furnishing feed for fall. Plenty of sweet corn 


fodder wili also prove valuable as a supple- 
mentary feed, especially for the cows. These 
matters ought to receive attention, as hay is 
too expensive to be bought in large quanti- 


ties 
—————— 


For the first time a summary of the vital 
statistics of the New England states is availa- 
ble. A concise statement of the marriages, 
divorces, births and deaths in this section has 
been compiled by 8S. W. Abbott under the di- 
rection of the secretaries of the state boards of 
health. We defy anyone to tind the slightest 
particle of evidence in this exhaustive state- 
ment tending to show that human consump- 
tion is caused or increased by bovine tubercu- 
On the contrary, among country people 
who use milk freely, deaths from consumption 
are much proportionately than among 
city folks who drink comparatively little milk 
This report does emphasize one most impor- 
tant matter—the decline in the marriage and 
birth rate. In the cities, marriages are 25 per 
cent more numerous and the birth rate nearly 
one-third higher than in the country. This 
ought not so to be. 


losis. 


less 


— 

The bogus cottonseed meal that is now on 
the market furnishes convincing proof of the 
necessity for inspection of cattle feeds on 
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much the same plan that has been applied to 
fertilizers so long and successfully. All 
kinds of feed are being sold of all qualities 
under all kinds of names. We have reason to 
believe also that, in some cases, much higher 


prices are charged for these feeds than there 
is any need of. We believe that many deal- 
ers who were formerly satisfied with a_ profit 


of 50¢ or $1 per ton cn linseed meal have tak- 
en advantage of the present remarkable de- 
pression in that article to exact a far larger 
margin of profit. To get at the truth on this 
point, we wish our correspondents and sub- 
scribers would report to us by postal, the 
prices they are now paying for linseed meal 
compared to a year ago. The effort to obtain 
such food inspection failed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature last year and will probably 
not be attempted at this session, but such a 
law is bound to come in all of our middle 
and eastern states. 


I 


The arbitrary assumption by the Lynn 
board of health of power to enforce compul- 
sory tuberculin has created intense feeling 
among farmers all over New England, and 
involves a principle of vital importance in 
our middle states. We therefore print on 
another page a statement of Lynn’s position. 
It will be read with bitter interest by farmers 
everywhere. Our deliberate conviction is 
that this position is untenable in law or fact. 
If the powers assumed by the Lynn officials 
are conceded, then any local board of health 
in any state can prescribe conditions under 
which miik, butter or cheese must be pro- 
duced for its market, thus compelling all 
cattle to be tested. In the absence of an ap- 
propriation for this purpose, farmers would 
then have to stand the whole expense of the 
test, quarantine and loss of catt e that react. 
This is too monstrous a proposition to be 
listened to. Even the New Yu.k city board 
of health does not yet "pretend to the auto-~ 
cratic powers assumed by the Lynn officials, 
but if the latter’s position is sustained by the 


highest court, farmers everywhere will be 
obliged to run their dairies to suit the whim 
of any upstart health official. And, worst of 


all, with no certainty of thereby. benefiting 
the public health one iota. This i8 a striking 
instance of the annoyance and expense to 
which farmers may be compelled to submit 
if our legislatures adopt the views of tubercu- 
losis extremists. 


Last fall we called attention to the fact that 
wheat on fields well worked down came up 
more regularly, grew more vigorously and 
went into winter quarters in much better con- 
dition than where preparation was less com- 
plete. In general the same practice will give 
results equally satisfactory with corn. In 
other words, good farming pays in grain rais- 
ing. Observation shows that the same 
methods must be employed in grass and clover 
seeding if success is to be expected. Three 
general methods are in vogue, viz, sowing 
on winter grains, sowing on oats, and sowing 
on ground especially prepared for the purpose 
and bearing no other crop. The first will an- 
swer during a wet season, but with dry 
weather it cannot be relied upon. Last year 
sowing on oats and covering with one har- 
rowing produced many a fine field of young 
clover and meadow, as did the specially pre- 
pared land. The philosophy of the whole 
matter is this. On the well-prepared fields 
the seeds were covered with one to two inches 
of soil. At this depth moisture is nearly al- 
ways present in sufficient quantities to induce 
germination and support life until the roots 
are developed completely enough to draw 
water from the soil lower down. Once well 
started the plants can withstand considerable 
drouth. If, on the other hand, the seed is 
placed on the top of the ground and not cover- 
ed, germination fails in a large number of 
cases. When roots do start they are very 
shallow and perish if dry weather is at all 
prevalent. Our advice then is to prepare the 
field as for oats, put on a light seeding of oats 
and harrow once. Apply a heavy seeding of 
grass or clover and harrow again, or twice if 
it is deemed desirable. Cut the oats as early 
as possible. If there is an objection to sow- 
ing grass with oats omit the oats. 
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The New Flag. 


Here is the new arrangement of the stars, 
since the admission of Utah, recommended by 
the secretaries of war and navy and approved 
by the president. The new pattern will not 
be in full vogue until after July 4next. There 


are now 45 stars. One has been taken from 
the bottom and added tothe fifth row, and 
the additional star required for Utah is placed 
in the third row. In this manner, the first, 
third and fifth rows each contain eight stars, 
and the second, fourth and sixth rows seven 
stars each. 


The Band Wagons Have Started. 


No sure sign that the great contest for the 
presidency of the United States has begun, 
is the appearance at Washington of campaign 
buttons here and there on the coat lapels of 
enthusiastic partisans. On the republican 
side the campaign is well under way. The 
state republican conventions of Ohio, Kansas 
and Arkansas declared for McKinley, and 
Iowa for Allison. Thus far the McKinley 
forces claim to have secured about as many 
delegates as all other candidates combined. 
Speaker Reed is reported as serenely attend- 
ing to the duties of his office, and in a san- 
guine frame of mind. The New York delega- 
tion is pronounced solid for Gov Morton and 
those of New England for Reed. 

The declarations of the states upon the cure 
rency question are watched closely. The Ohio 
platform, which is credited to Maj McKinley 
himself, demands ‘‘the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money either in accordance 
with a ratio to be fixed by an international 
agreement if that can be obtained, or under 
such restrictions and such provisions to be 
determined by legislation as will secure the 
maintenance of the parities of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt 
paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, 
gold or paper, shall be at all times equal.’’ 
This is regarded in the east as a straddle. 
The Kansas platform contains no reference to 
silver. 

The Iowa platform defines Senator Allison’s 
position as follows: ‘‘If the dominant issue 
is to be finance, then no man in the nation 
has a greater reputation for financial resource- 
fulness and constructiveness and soundness, 
a fact conspicuously recognized by the pres- 
sure of Presidents Garfield and Harrison upon 
him to take the portfolio of the treasury in 
their administrations. He has been favorable 
to a true bimetalism, and he has at all times 
labored to maintain an abundant currency of 
gold, silver and paper, made inconvertible 
and equal to the best currency of the com- 
mercial world. He has demanded for the 
business of the nation a currency equitable 


and stable, free from the oscillations so 
dangerous to business interests and so unjust 
to the wage-earners of the nation, where 
thousands of millions of annual wages and 
many thousand millions of credit in savings 
banks and other forms constitute them the 
great creditor class of the nation.’’ 

Among the dark horse candidates on the 
republican side are Gov Manderson of Ne- 
braska, Senator Cullom of Illinois and Senator 
Davis of Minnesota. Prominent and influen- 
tial democrats of Boston have presented the 
merits of Secretary Olney with much vigor. 
Both of the great parties are divided on the 
currency question, and as one writer ob- 
serves: ‘‘The situation is about as complex 
as it was in the two or three campaigns pre- 
ceding the civil war, when the old parties 
were split up overthe slavery question and 
the various elements in the north and west 
were crystallizing into the republican party, 
which finally won the election in 1860, with 
Abraham Lincoln as its leader.’’ 


A Religious Despot. 


Gen William Booth, the founder and head 
of the Salvation Army, has just returned 
from India, and said on his arrival, concern- 
ing the defection of his son, Ballington 
Booth in America, that although his heart 
wes tort and he was sorely wounded, he was 
nevertheless determined to conduct the gov- 
ernment of the army irrespective {of persons. 
If he had been willing to make an exception 
in favor of one person, in order to retain the 
loyalty of that person, he would deservedly 
have lost forever the confidence and respect of 
all honest-hearted men and the approval of 
his own conscience. 

The Salvation Army is an absolute despot- 
ism as regards government. Although Amer- 
ica is its most promising field,it will not mod- 
ify {ts methods to conform to American life 
and American spirit. Thatis why the new 


movement of Ballington Booth, adapted to 
this country, has a bright outlook. Gen Wil- 
liam Booth was born April 10, 1829, at Not- 
tingham, Eng, was brought up in the Church 
of England, was converted at Wesleyan chap- 
el, and broke away early in life from the 
Methodist church to inaugurate the Salvation 
Army work. His wife, Catherine Mumford, 
who died some years ago, was a remarkable 
woman, whose religious experiences were 
much like the general’s own. 

The new couple in command of the Army 
in the United States are Commissioner and 
Mrs Booth-Tucker. Pending their appoint- 
ment Miss Eva Booth, who was sent from 
England as a commissioner, was at the head 
of the organization. 


enamine 

The Senate and Cuba.—The United States 
senate has cooled down perceptibly in the 
matter of Cuban belligerency. Senator Hoar’s 
vigorous speeches and his searching inquiries 
for facts, which provoked tart replies from 
Senator Sherman of the foreign relations 
committee, served to put that committee on 
the defensive. Mr Sherman tried to explain 
the committee’s attitude in favor of recogniz- 
ing belligerency by saying that Senator Lodge 
had got some information from Secretary Ol- 
ney which could not be made public. Mr 
Lodge added that this confidential informa- 
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tion came from the state department, but not 
from Secretary Olney. This remarkable state 
of affairs was severely criticised by Messrs 
Hoar and Wolcott. Thus the senate Virtually 
recedes from its warlike position. 


The Agricultural Appropriation Bill, as 
passed by congress, after appropriating $163,400 
for free seed, provides for the expenditure of 
$42,500 for the printing of a new edition of 
75,000 copies of Uncle Jerry Rusk’s horse 
book ; $40,000 for 60,000 copies of Diseases of 
Cattle and $65,000 for a new edition of Cat. 
tle and Dairy Farming. These works are to 
be distributed by the public printer without 
consulting the secretary of agriculture. Ip 
addition congress has provided an appropria- 
tion of $750,000 to be expended by the various 
experiment stations, outside the control of 
the secretary, who thinks there is no necessity 
for its expenditure. 


Another War Scare.—The sudden dispatch of 
British troops to Egypt, to a region not far 
from the scene of Italy’s recent defeat in 
Abyssinia, started a rumor that England wag 
about to give aid to Italy. The ostensible 
object of the expedition is to prevent the in. 
vasionjof Egpyt by Mahdists, inhabitants of 
the Soudan. Another Soudanese war is a pos- 
sibility.; 

Echoes from Washington.—The position of 
the United States in the Venezuelan boundary 
controversy is in danger of being weakened 
by the refusal of the senate to abide by the 
decision of arbitrators in the settlement of 
the Behring sea award. The arbitrators im- 
posed upon the United States $425,000 dama- 
ges as due Canadian sealers for injuries sus- 
tained at the hands of our government. The 
senate rejected this proposition, and neglects 
to ratify another one, providing for a commis- 
sion. 


Our Country.—South Carolina’s new liquor 
law, intended to escape the restrictions of 
the interstate commerce law, is pronounced 
by critical authority to be unconstitutional 
on other grounds. It is very rigid in its 
provisions, forbidding a person to give another 
person a glass of liquor of any kind. It for- 
bids bringing liquors into the state, except by 
approval of state officers, and permits the 
seizure of liquors without warrant while in 
the possession of common carriers. The dis- 
pensary system is retained. 

Ground has been broken at Washington, D 
C, for the first building in the group which 
will comprise the American (Methodist) uni- 
versity. 

The name by which Ballington Booth will 
call his new organization is not the Christian 
Crusade, but the GA V,—God’s American 
Volunteers. 


Men and Women.—Mrs Maybrick, who is in 
an English prison charged with the murder 
of her husband, is not to be released, after all. 

Charles Doe, chief justice of the supreme 
court of New Hampshire, who died recently, 
was such a believerin fresh air that he took 
the windows out of his house, the year round, 
and kept the court room at an Arctic tempera- 
ture. 

The New York World must pay $5000 dama- 
ges to Miss Harriet Monroe, whose poem, 
written for the dedication ceremonies at the 
World’s fair, that paper obtained in a sur- 
reptitious manner and published in advance 
of its delivery. Miss Monroe obtained a ver- 
dict in the circuit court at New York in 18%, 
and Judge Lacombe has affirmed the decision. 

Prof Roentgen, discoverer of X rays, has 
received the title of baron from the king 
of Bavaria. 


Old England.—To bring the remote farming 
towns closer to the cities by means of light 
railways, steam or electric, is the purpose of 
the English government. This improvement, 
if carried out, will mean much to the farmers 
not only commercially but socially, and do 
much to brighten agricultural life and keep 
the boys at home. The English government 
purposes to subsidize these local railways. 

A statue to John Bright, a statesman who 
was a warm friend of the United States dur- 
ing the civil war, has been erected in the 
house of parliament. 









fore About Bogus _Cottonseed Meal. 


Only last week, we printed a statement 
sent us by Dr Jenkins, the vigilant vice-di- 
rector of the Connecticut experiment station, 
calling attention to this article. That issue 
was not off the press before we received a no- 
tice from Prof .J. P. Lindsey in charge of the 
department of foods and feeding at the Mass 
experiment station at Amherst, directing at- 
tention tothe same thing. Within a short 
time, his department has received two sam- 
ples of cottonseed meal of very good appear- 
ance, but testing as follows: 
Average 

No 2 prime meal 
Crude protein (per cent), 23.00 22.88 42.00 
Equivalent nitrogen(p cent), 3.68 3.66 6.72 

Prof Lindsey writes: ‘‘Either for feeding 
or fertilizing purposes these materials are only 


Nol 


one-half as valuable as the prime quality of 
meal. If they were sold for half the cost of 
the genuine article no one could complain. 
Unfortunately this is rarely apt to be the 
case, the poorer articles being offered at but 
one or two dollars below that of standard 
quality. The farmer must be on _ his guard, 
otherwise he will be defrauded. Samples of 


cottonseed meal, purchased for feeding pur- 
poses, sent to this department can be prompt- 
ly tested and the results returned to the farm- 
er within two or three days.”’ 





“Natural Plant Food.”—We 
shown that this stuff is almost 


have already 
identical in 


composition with the soft phosphate of Flor- 
ida, and should be purchased only upon its 
merits. It is being sold all over the country 


on a basis of $17 per ton at the seaboard, 
whereas Florida soft phosphate can be bought 
at seaboard points for from $5 to $7. An 
analysis of this ‘‘natural plant food’’ made 
at the Ohio station shows from 16 to 22 per 
cent of total phosphoric acid, of which only 
from 13 to 2 per cent is in a form available to 
plants. Tests were made at the Ohio station 
to verify the claims of soft phosphate upon 
seed germination, and it was found to be 


slightly inferior to good dirt as a seed forcer. 
Commissioner Nesbit of the Georgia state 
department of agriculture has recently issued 
an edict against the sale of soft phosphate in 
that state under the name of ‘‘natural plant 
food,’’ in which he ‘If farmers desire 
to try soft phosphate on} their} lands, the de- 
partinent of agriculture wishes them to do so 
with their eyes wide open, and on this ac- 
count has forbidden the sale of this material 
under a name which indicates that it is of the 
same character as acid phosphate, which it 
most certainly is not. It more closely ap- 
proaches in character a finely ground phos- 
phate rock.’’ 


Says: 


The Profit in Fertilizers has frequently been 


misstated by certain would-be friends of the 
farmer to be $15 to $25 per ton. We doubt, 
however, if the principal fertilizer mannfac- 


turers are able to clear up a net profit of $1 
per ton. Certainly if there were any such ex- 
travagent profits in the fertilizer trade, there 
would be a rapid increase in the number of 
manufacturers. On the contrary, there is 
hardly an industry in which more factories 
have failed or been closed up than in the fer- 
tilizer trade. Every buyer of fertilizers can re- 
call from one to half a dozen or more compa- 
nies that have gone out of business during the 
last five or 10 years. Competition is not only 
keen but it is crowded into afew months in 
spring, which makes it just so much better for 
consumers of fertilizers. 


Straw as a Fertilizer.—The manurial value of 
dry straw is not high. Its principal value 
consists in its ashes. In most cases it will 
probably be as advantageous to burn the straw 
and scatter the ashes as it would be to broad- 
cast the straw and plow it under. In very 
heavy soils the mechanical action of the straw 
is of some value. Of course when the straw 
can be composted with stable manure, this is 
the best way to utilize it. Rye straw of aver- 
age quality contains in 100 lbs, 7 lbs of water 


and 93 lbs of dry matter, the latter containing 
about 4 lb of nitrogen, + lb of phosphoric acid 
and ? lb of potash, this quantity of these ele- 


ments being worth about lle and giving rye 
Straw a manurial value of $2.32 per ton. Oat 
Straw is somewhat richer in nitrogen and pot- 


MANURES 
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ash and figures l5e per ewt or $3 per ton, while 
wheat straw contains more nitrogen but less of 
the other two elements and has about the same 
manurial value as rye straw. This may be 


compared with hay from mixed grasses, the 
manurial value of which is $5.75 per ton, red 
clover $8.35 and alfalfa $8.42. 

I Can Save from one-third to one-half the 


cost by buying fertilizer ingredients separate- 
ly and doing my mixing at home, over the 
price for ready mixed commercial fertilizer. 
[have used them both, and know what I 
am talking ahout. Farmers could save thou- 
sands of dollars every year if they would look 
into this subject and mix their own fertili- 
zers. This question is worthy of their ‘most 
serious consideration. There is an agricul- 
tural society on Long Island that makes a sav- 
ing in this way of $10,000 a year.—{J. K. P. 
Bigelow, Jefferson Co, N Y. 





In Applying Fertilizers broadcast it is wise 
to do this as evenly as possible. The reason 
is that such an infinitely small quantity is ap- 
plied, compared to the weight or butik of the 
soiltoa depth of a foot, that it must be 
spread evenly for the rootlets of plants to find 
it. Years ago Mr Bowker showed that half 
a ton of fertilizer, containing 200 lbs of ac- 
tual plant food, would supply only 2 grains of 
fertilizer and only two-fifths of a grain of pure 
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plant food to each pound of soil, and only 
1-100 of a pound of food to each cornstalk 
in a good stand. This is considered liberal 
manuring, and in most eases much less is 
used. Grass responds freely to the applica- 
tion of 100 Ibs of nitrate of soda per acre, at 
which rate each pound of nitrogen applied 
nourishes 2,000,000 grass plants! The wonders 
of science are no more marvelous than this 
mysterious effeet on the soil—so much from 
so little. 





Cheaper Potash.—Deposits of nitrate of pot- 
ash have been discovered at Prieska,in north- 
ern Cape Colony,South Africa. The goods are 
being offered in small lots in England at $45 
per ton against $95 for German and East In- 
dian nitrate of potash. Standard potash ni- 
trate contains 12 per cent nitrogen and 45 per 
cent potash. A reduction of one-half in whole- 
sale price of these important elements would 
be a boon to agriculture the world over. 

Nitrogen from the Air can be got without 
money and without price sufficiently to ma- 
nure grain crops. It is because alfalfa,clover, 
soy beans and other leguminous plants have 
the power to take nitrogen from the air and 
also from the subsoil,that growing these crops 
in rotation with grain, especially wheat, oats. 
and rye, avoids the expense and necessity of 
applying nitrogen to the grain crops. 
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DOUBLE STRENCTH. 
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POTASH::: INCREASED 


FOR I896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
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CANADA 


THE BEST NATURAL FERTILIZER KNO 
personal supervision. 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. 


General Eastern Agents for Bone 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








Delivery made anywhere, in et lots, 
Prices to'Suit the Times. 


Fertilizers 
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in bulk, sacks or barre st Quali- 
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MUNROE, LALOR & Co., 
Arcade Block, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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Shifting of the Cloverseed Belt. 


The really big clover states to-day can be 
counted on one hand, nor has the relative po- 
sition of these changed for a good many years. 
Ohio has held the supremacy for two decades, 
Ind and Mich following with a very rapid 
growth in yield since the federal census of 
‘70, and Ill and Lowa both important states in 
making up the commercial surplus. Tennes- 
see, Ky and Va yield sparingly, but the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio, and extending west to 
the Missouri river forms the clover belt. . 

A study of the latest federal census compar- 
ed with figures of earlier dates shows some 
very interesting changes in attention given 
this crop. In 1860 Pa yielded most cloverseed 
of any one state, while 30 years later, in the 
federal census of ’90, it was obliged to take 
ninth position. Changes in York state yield 
are scarcely less remarkable. In ’60 it was 
surpassed only by Pa and Ohio, while in ’90 
it had dropped way down to 13th place. 
Ohio’s increase in production of seed dur- 
ing the decade ending with ’90 was Tl 
per cent, Ind 76 per cent, Mich 28 per 
cent, Ill 138 per cent and Iowa 271 per 
cent. The rate of gain for the whole 
U S during the 10 years ending ’90 was 43 per 
cent. Farmers of the Empire state, directing 
their energy in other channels, such as dai- 
rying and fruit growing, returned only 11 per 
cent as much cloverseed in ‘90 as 10 years 
earlier, and Pa 30 per cent. The following 
table shows the production of cloverseed in 
bushels during the years immediately preced- 
ing those noted in the first column, in round 
thousands of bushels, together with the yield 
for the entire country: 

PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS IN LEADING STATES 

{Last three figures 000’s omitted. } 
Ohio Ind Mich Ill Iowa Pa NY US 

1890, 636 481 427 376 219 50 19 2753 

1880, 371 272 334 = 157 59 «=«165 172 1923 

1870, 102 61 50 10 3 201 99 640 

1860, 243 61 54 19 3 247 107 = 956 

1850, 103 18 17 3 — 125 88 469 

The importance of the clover crop, as fre- 
quently portrayed in these columns, is being 
appreciated more and more each year. During 
the last few years crimson has shared the hon- 
ors with the old standard red clover, to say 
nothing of alsike and alfalfa, and ordinarily 
there is a good outlet on export account. For- 
eign shipments in ’95 were only about half 
those of ’94, but the average for the two years 
has been at the rate of 300,000 bu annually. 
This takes up a very large part of the surplus 
over home requirements. Clover seed is a 
fairly profitable crop, one year with another, 
it has shrunk less in price than many articles, 
and for that reason the breadth of it this year 
will probably be larger than usual 


Farm Prospects in Western Europe. 


From the ordinary point of view—that of 
the general public who are not concerned with 
agriculture—the winter now closing has been 
delightful, writes our special London cor- 
respondent. There has been no snow, little 
rain and with the exception of a few days at 
the close of February scarcely any frost. All 
this has been very nice, and even the farmer 
has not much to complain of. He has been 
able to keep his flocks and herds in the open, 
his turnips have not been injured or destroy- 
ed by frost, and his haystacks have been very 
gently dealt with. He has been able to plow 
and till the land, and to get on with sowing 
as fast as he likes. On the continent the 
weather has been much colder with more 
snow. The winter wheat crops and beans 
have grown wellin England, and the former 
are having sheep turned into them to eat 
them off, which is a good practice, as it helps 
the plant and provides the sheep with tooth- 
some keep. This eating off of wheat is only 
done when it has grown too rapidly in a mild 
season like this, and the only care required is 
not to let the sheep range over the field if the 
ground treads closely and the plants are 
kicked out of the soft ground. 

beicen —acsataaal 


How Germany Regards the Sugar Industry 


Fostered by the bounty, beet growing in 
Germany is of the greatest importance in that 
empire. There were in operation in the sea- 
son of ’94-’95 a total of 467 sugar factories, in- 
cluding 405 beet root concerns, 56 sugar refin- 
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Mr. J. L. Chapman, the 


well-known farmer of Wel- 
lington, Ohio, writes under 
date Sept. 

“ Having used Bradley’s Fertilizers on 
grain crops the past two seasons, I have 


\Y ~ 
Vig \ again bought 4 tons of BD Sea Fowl 
AN a \ Guano for my fall seeding. My oat field, 


26, 1895:— 


on which was applied 200 pounds of 
Bradley’s Niagara Phosphate per acre, 


measure, weighing 40 pounds per bushel. 
Taking into consideration the extreme 
drought of the first part of the season 


i 


Boston, Mass., Rochester, N.- 


ars \ yielded 62 bushels per acre, machine 


and the fact of its having been grown 
on timothy sod, I was very well pleased 
with the results. 


” 


We will be pleased to send any one 
a copy of “ Bradiey’s American Farmer,”’ 
which contains many similar letters. 

Bradley Fertilize Des 
-, Cleveland, O 











eries and six factories for extracting sugar | 
from molasses. The factories used on aggre- | 


gate of 14,521,000 tons (metric tons of 2204 Ibs) 
beets, and produced 1,692,000 tons raw sugar, 
as wellas 92,000 tons sugar of all kinds ready 
for consumption. During the previous sugar 
year the output included 1,270,508 tons raw 
and 819,629 tons refined, consuming 10,644,352 
tons beet roots. 

The imports of sugar into Germany re- 
mained small, while exports of sugar during 
the season of ’%-'95 showed a considerable in- 
crease, and exports of molasses a decrease. 
That year 610,000 tons raw sugar and 393,000 
tons refined were exported, compared with 
437,000 and 263,000 tons respectively in °93-’94. 
The consumption of sugar in Germany last 
year was computed at 254 lbs per capita, a 
slight increase over the previous year and 
compared with 20 lbs the average for the last 
nine working years. The per capita consump- 
tion in the U S increased from 43 lbs _ in ’80 to 
66 lbs in ’91, thence a slight recession to about 
64 lbs the lastfour years. With no bounty on 
American made sugar, and nearly every in- 
ducement possible to importers,the low prices 
here stimulate the consumption to thrice 
that of Germany. 


— 

The Growth of the Honey Industry has been 
little less than phenomenal. According to the 
census of ’%, the production during the pre- 
ceding year was 63,398,327 lbs compared with 
only 25,743,208 lbs 10 years earlier. Itis not 
generally known that Iowa led in production 
with 6,813,000 lbs, although Utah and other 
western states have grown enormously the last 
5 years. Ill followed with 4,603,000 lbs, Mo 
4,492,000 Ibs and N Y¥ with 4,282,000 lbs. Ten 
years earlier the south was more in evidence, 
Tenn producing more honey than any oth- 
er state, N Y, Ohio, Ky, Pa following in the 
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High Grade Scientific Plant Food. Shipped to con- 
sumers, freight paid. Small lots, for cash, at lowest 
wholesale prices. Closest figures to large buyers 

Pamphlet free. 

EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

















order named, with Ill and Towa seventh and 
eighth. California jumped from 574,000 lbs 
in 780 to 3,930,000 lbs in ’90, but other Pacific 
coast states continue materially behind. Near- 
ly all of the honey produced is consumed at 
home, exports in °95 representing a value of 
only $145,000. Returns of beeswax in the cen- 
sus of ’90 were 1,166,381 Ibs and in ’80 nearly 
the same, 1,105,689 Ibs. 


The Indiana Mint Outlook—While almost 
too early to thoroughly determine the condi- 
tion of peppermint roots, they are thought to 
be considerably damaged in Elkhart and oth- 
er adjoining counties. P. F. Nye of Goshen 
reports the late winter especially trying on 
the crop, following as it does, the period of 
drouth in autumn, and says the impression 
prevails that the peppermint enterprise is 
overdone, yet the acreage in that part ol In- 
diana will probably show a considerable in- 
crease over last year. 


The Best Soil for Potatoes is that upon which 
clover seed has been grown. Cover immedi- 
ately after dropping the tubers. Five inches 
is deep enough. The rows should be 52 inches 
apart. Cultivate often and thoroughly, prac- 
ticing shallow culture after the first working: 
fI. N. Cowdrey, Mich. 








Strawberry Culture [ade Easy. 





After having tried the matted row system, 
double rows, hills and every method I thought 
worth trying, I came to the conclusion that 
the following plan is in every’ way the most 
satisfactory, for the family garden, at least. I 
set the plants as soon as they have obtained a 
strong growth in the spring and in rows three 
feet apart. Between the rows I plant cabbage, 
caulitiower,or beans. Cultivating the vegeta- 
bles keeps the ground clean for the strawher- 
ries. And after the vegetables are removed 
jn the fall, there is little time for weeds or 
grass to get a start. The next spring I plant 
another strawberry bed, and as soon as the 
first one has finished bearing, a month or so 
later, itis plowed up and the land planted 
with late cabbage or beans. Thus I have little 
trouble with grass and weeds, have an abun- 
dance of berries every year, and atthe same 
time am able to use all my ground for some 
kind of vegetable. The vines are always 
young and strong, and the berries large and 
delicious. I seldom mulch the vines,and as I 
take young plants from the bearing bed there is 
no expense. All the trouble consists of a few 
hours’ work each spring setting plants,of pick- 
ing the berries in June, and of plowing under 
the old bed after bearing.—{Frank H. Sweet. 


A New Method With Peaches by which I 
hope to grow them every year in spite of the 
cold: I propose to plant the trees 15 feet apart 


each way in rows running north and south, 
with tops 
leaning to the 
south. At the 
side I shall 


build a trellis, 
on stakes (a) 
about a_ foot 
high, fasten- 
ing the tree 
down to the 
The trellis will be built 
tree and will be widen- 
the branches being tied 
Rows 15 feet apart would 





PEACH TRELLIS. 


slats (b) as it grows 
all on one side of the 
ed as the tree grows, 
down in fan shape. 


permit 7 ft for trellis and leave 8 ft fora 
driveway and for cultivation, while what lit- 
tle culture is necessary under the trellis can 
be done by hand. Now when the leaves fall 
and the ground is frozen, cover the trellised 
branches with three or four inches of straw 
or pine boughs to keep the sun off and the 
ground frozen, and the tree will come out all 
right, whereas it is not always safe or prac- 
ticable to cut the roots at one side in the fall 
to turn down the tree and bury it in earth, 
and it has to be reset in spring. The peach 
buds are all killed about here this year but 
might have been saved by this plan. I sold 
1200 baskets last year for $1600 net. If th 
Crosby peach buds are living, will set out 
some of that variety, but two years ago Mr 
Hinds wrote me that the buds were all killed, 
and [ think farmers have been fooled long 
enough about that peach.—[J. F. Parmenter, 


Mass. 


Middlesex Co, 


The Boom in Plum Culture—Horticulturists 
are making more extensive plantings of plums 
for market purposes than of any other one 
fruit, 


and the varieties are almost entirely of 
our later introductions, from races of plums 
native to the upper Mississippi valley. Of 
these, the three sorts that are most sought af- 


ter and command the highest prices are, first, 
Milton, the earliest market plum; 2, the 
Charles Downing, one of the most fruitful, of 


best quality and the most beautiful market 
plum; 3, the Hammer, a beautiful tree, fruit 
of fine quality, and hardier in the extreme 
North than either of the others. I cannot 
learn of any new departure that farmers and 
market gardeners are making for this year, 
(C. L. Watrous, Capital City Nurseries, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The Apple Trees that Paid Best in western 
New York are from 60 to 100 years old. [ 
think it is because their branches seldom in- 
tersect, and their roots run deep into the soil 
and, during our customary dry fall w eather, 
Supply to the fruit bud not only moisture but 
the kind or quality of food necessary to give 
it the vital power required to perfect the fer- 
tilization of its flower and the setting of its 


LARGE AND 





fruit the next spring. I think that lack of 
vital force in the buds is one great fault in 
our commercial orchards. In many of these 
orchards, if the trees are dug up it will be 
frequently found that they have no taproot, 
but the roots started out at almost right an- 
gles and in some cases are found, at 15 to 20 
ft froin the tree, to be only 6 in or a foot be- 
low the surface. Some of these trees showed 
decay at center of trunk; in three cases, 
where the trees had been root grafted and the 
decay was slight, it could be seen between 
the layers of yearly growth from 6 to 12 years, 
but the trunks of a 22 year old seedling and 
several 75 year old seedlings that were limb 
grafted, do not indicate decay. Does the in- 
sertion of the graft or cion into the crown, or 
the severancs of the taproot just below the 
crown, cause this decay? Are all seedling 
trees top grafted most profitable’—[S. F. Al- 
berger, Erie Co, N Y. 


Propagating Plum and Cherry.—Replying to 
H.K.,we prefer budding trees to grafting them. 
Our propagation is made from imported seed- 
lings planted in spring, cultivated throughout 
the summer and budded in August. There is 
quite a difference of opinion with regard to 


propagating stock, whether to graft or bud, 
but we have found that budding is the better 
way and gives our customers better satisfac- 
tion than the grafted stock.—{E. W. Reid’s 


Nurseries, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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DENDROLEN 


$ STOPS THEM ALL. 


Discovered by Prof. Nason 
of the J. Experiment Sta- 
tion, now introduced for the 
first time. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO APPLY IT. 


PSYLLA, BEETLES, 


Address 


BOWKE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FERTILIZER Co. 
43 Chatham St. 





o 
1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid | 


? any station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 feet 
for #25. Other sizes - proportion. List of ¥ arieties or 
samples sent on re er 

R. $. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, 





Del. 
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Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. It 
is secured easily and naturally by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is impossible to 
get it from so-called “nerve tonics,’ and 
opiate compounds, absurdly advertised as 
‘‘blood purifiers.” They have temporary, 
sleeping effect, but do not CURE. To 
have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last and all the time, been 
advertised as just what it is—the best 
medicine for the blood ever produced. 
Its success in curing Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Prostration and That Tired Feel- 
ing, has made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills : 








are purely vegetable, 
liable and beneficial. 


GRASS-IS KING 


We are the only seedsmen making the erowing 
farm seeds, nee and clovers a great specia fof 
Our Extra Grass and Clover Mixtures Jast a life- 
time without renewal. Prices dirt chea 
moth catalogue = » pkgs. Grains and Grasses! 
free for but l0c. age. Catalogue alone dc. 
JOHN A. SALZER EED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
TESTED 70 YEARS 


K TREE Salesmen and club 

makers wanted for 

GOLD plum, ete. 

Stark, Louisiana, 

"BE AI Mo., Rockport, Ills, 


CRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 

Introducer of unrivalled new Red Jacket 

Gooseberry & Fay Currant, Catalogue/ree. 
Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. ( 


TREES GROW WHILE you 
and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—10 greenhouses—best stock. 
Flower City Nursery Co., 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ga Remember we pay the freight. 


re- 
25e. 
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‘HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes 


America. Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. 


more money_in fruit culture than any man in 
Address HALE, South Glastonbury,CONN. 














300 
Acres 


1838 


opens Sept. 
GIANT, 
#7 PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the 
y DEN RUSSET, ANGEL 
ITS, RARE 


SMALL FRU 


Sn 1896 
NUT AND-FRUIT CULTURE Years 18 
MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
5th to 10th without frost; 
the largest, six inches around; 
STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” 
handsomest; 
and other Pears. 
some shrub, produc ing a VALUABLE fruit unequaled for jelly. 
NOVELTIE 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY. NEW JERSEY. 


ith less LABOR and RisK. Send 


RELIANCE, the most productive; PARRYS 
PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 
BISMARC K, fruits at two years’ old; 
LINCOLN (¢ ‘ORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 


S. and VALUABLE introductions. JAPAN 











SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 


EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 


Largestiand choicest collections in America: 


NEW CATALOCUE, 


beautifull illustrated, free to regular customers, 


to others 1 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
fOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, ‘N. ¥. 


FRUIT AnD ORNAMENTAL. 


> for postage. 
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Alfalfa Marching East. 


PROF W. CG. LATTA, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
grown at the Indiana ex- 
periment station for several years. As a result 
of trials, we find that alfaifa is more feeble 
than clover at the start, and is very liable to 
be choked by weeds the first season. It in- 
creases in vigor until the third year at least, 
and thus maintains itself better and longer in 
the soil than a common red, mammoth or al- 
sike clover. In very dry seasons—like 1895 
—it may yield more hay than clover. In nor- 
mal seasons it sometimes yields less than clo- 
ver. But two cuttings of alfalfa may be expect- 
ed the same season withoutirrigation. In any 
fertile soil having a sufficiently porous sub- 
soil to permit it to strike deep root into the 
lower, permanently moist earth, the alfalfa will 
probably do well. It is said to do best in 
light, lime loams, underlaid with a porous 
subsoil. The land should be thoroughly and 
deeply drained, and if the subsoil is at all 
compact,it may be plowed to advantage. Sub- 
soil in the fall, but sow the seed in the spring. 
Select ground as free as possible from weed 
seeds, and thoroughly prepare the seed bed as 
early in the spring as the ground will bear 
working well. If the land is worn it should 
be enriched before or at the time of seeding. 
Commercial fertilizers supplying lime, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are best at first, but 
farm manures may be used as a topdressing 
after the first year. Sow seed in shallow drills 
15 to 20 lbs, or broadcast 20 to 25 lbs, to the 
acre. If broadcast, harrow the seed in well. 
Heavily roll the ground to insure prompt and 
even germination. If necessary, mow the 
weeds with machine so as to admit light and 
air to the tender alfalfa plants, and rake off 
the clippings if heavy. Do not harvest a crop 
the first season, unless the growth is very 
heavy, and even then do not cut late. Mow 
when in bloom and cure the same as clover. 
Close pasturing by any class of stock is inju- 
rious to alfalfa, and sheep should not be all 
allowed upon it, but if not grazed too close, 
it will endure pasturing fairly well. It is, 
however, best for hay. 


\lfalfa has been 


An Improved Scuffle Hoe, like the one 
sketched, run between the garden rows, 
will destroy hosts of sprouting weeds, par- 
ticularly if the sun is shining brightly at 
thetime. It is easily made of a bit of old saw 

blade and 
two strips 
of half- 
round iron 
Where the 
strips of 
iron curve 
under the 
frame to 
form the 
**shoe,’’ by 
which the blade may be raised or lowered, 
the iron should be made wider than else- 
where so that the shoes will not readily sink 
into the soil. Lowering or raising the handle 
will raise or lower the blade, which should have 
a sharp edge to slide easily under the surface 
of the ground. Many « ultivators do not fully re- 
alize the immense advantage of keeping the 
ground in a loose condition. In this way num- 
berless weeds are destroyed, and of more im- 
portance perhaps than all,the loose soil lets in 
the air and sunshine,which are of the highest 
importance in plant growth. In field crops 
recourse must be had toa horse cultivator, 
but in the case of a garden the scuffle hoe 
that is here figured will serve very effectively. 


Cause and Cure of Onion Smut.—This is due 
to the presence of a spore or germ,which mul- 
tiplies rapidly, and may be spread very eas- 
ily, being carried on leaves, rubbish, ete, by 
the winds or otherwise. Rotation of crops is 
the first remedy, as the smut seems to remain 
in the soil several years and may be spread 
through it by harrows, weeders, rakes, by the 
feet of men or animals, or by being washed 
from higher to lower ground. Starting in 
soil free from smut and transplanting to the 
smmutted soil, if no other is available, is per- 
haps the best and simplest remedy, while the 
transplanted onions vield enongh larger and 
earlier crops to warrant the expense on that 


HINTS FOR FARMERS 


account alone. Transplanted onions are usu- 
ally a month earlier, and can also be used for 
bunching. Flowers of sulphur and air-slaked 
lime, mixed in equal parts and sowed with 
the seed, may have a preventive effect. Of 
course all smutted onions, leaves, etc, should 
be gathered and burned, or they will spread 
the spores by the million. 

A Transplanting Device is here shown which 
may readily be made at home, after making 
requisition upon a tinsmith for the curved 
blades, which he can cut from galvanized sheet 

iron with his shears and then 
bend into shape. The handles 
can be cut from two thin strips 
of hard wood, the point of un- 
ion being determined by a trial 
to show how much the tliumb 
and forefinger will have to 
spread to open the blades sufti- 
ciently to receive a plant and 
a goodly bit of earth aboutits 
roots. With this tool held as 
one holds a pair of shears, the 
blades can be shoved down 
about a plant, a little pres- 
sure applied, and the plant 
lifted without disturbing its 
roots. It than can be set 
down in its new location, and 
no check given to its growth. 

To Propagate Currants.—Cut the last year’s 
growth in slips 8 to inches in length (and tie 
in convenient bundles) as soon as hard freez- 
ing weather is over, anl bury, top down, in 
warm soil so that the butts will be covered 
two or three inches, and leave them thus until 
the old plants begin to grow. Then dig a 
trench in good garden soil with spade or 
plow a foot wide and 8 indeep, set the slips 
one at a time about 6 inches in the center of 
trench, and fill in loose soil and tramp down 
solid all about them. If you want to make 
small trees of them,cut out all buds below the 
ground and you will have only one stalk to 
grow, which will make them into very pretty 
little trees. Grapes may be propagated the 
same way and most kinds will grow. To 
make currant cuttings in fall, take the slips as 
soon as the leaves fall and plant immediately, 
and they will make large before winter 
{J. F. Parinenter. 


roots 


Shade in Greenhouses to protect plants 
against the hot sun becomes more necessary 
as spring advances. A simple device to obvi- 
ate such ill effects is shown in the sketch 
Lo herewith. Two wires 
aie - are stretched above 
aa k= the bench, and on 

‘ . these is hung, with 

brass rings, a length 

44 of cotton cloth, to be 

— pulled over the 

plants or ‘shoved a- 

side to one end of the 

house, as conditions 

demand. The inner wire may be much high- 

er than the other, thus being out of the way. 

The cloth will thus be nearly at the same an- 

gle of slope over the bench as the glass roof. 

Each bench in the greenhouse can be thus 

provided with covers ata trifling expense of 
time or money. 


\ 


et 


New Vegetables cataloged for the first time 
this year by Burpee and claimed to be of real 
merit: ‘‘Large Red-Ribbed celery from 
France, a sport of the Giant Pascal, and like 
the parent variety of excellent quality, ten- 
der and well flavored, and an exceedingly 
good keeper. The cabbage lettuce, Morse,— 
named for the originator, Mr C. C. Morse of 
California,—is a crisp, tender and most excel- 
lent lettuce and is particularly desirable for 
market gardeners. The new forcing radish, 
Earliest White, has proved at Fordhook iarm 
to be the earliest of all radishes; a handsome 
olive-shaped variety with both skin and flesh 
a clear white, mild flavor, crisp and tender.’’ 


The Largest Sales of Nursery Stock this 
spring have been in peaches, showing that 
this fruit will be extensively planted this 
year. We know of one western N Y grower 
whose crop last fall consisted entirely of 


Crawford peaches, which were sold 
the trees at a good figure to a cannery here, 
The Elberta peach is weeting with much 
favor and its sales have been heavy. Japa- 
nese plums are much in demand on aceount 
of attractive appearance and 
ty of fruit. The Columbian red raspberry ig 
a worthy that was first made known 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last year, and our 
sales of it have heen large. t is ially 
desirable for a on acs 
count of its firmness, if st: well 
and also retains its color and shape so as to 
make a good variety to can. 1. J. Perkins, 
Sec’y Flower City Nursery Co, Rochester, N Y, 


entire on 


excellent qualie 
novelty 


espe 
Inarket rry because, 


nds shipment 


Muskingum Raspberry is 
tory even to customers who prefer red 
berries*® to blackcaps. Others who 
blackcaps are as well pleased as_ with 
or Kansas. One great objection to 
Colossal is its dull, dingy, ugly 
Muskingum is bright, glossy and 
The plant propagates only from tips, and ig 
among the hardiest, while it is also a liberal 
bearer.—[E. Y. Teas, Indiana. 


The Danish sugar beet and Island oats, af. 
ter wide trials are highly recommended by the 
introducers, W. Atlee Burpee & Co. This 
beet is extra good for milch cows or general 
stock feeding. The productive 
late variety, with straw and 
plump, thin-hulled, grain. 


isfac- 
rasp- 
preter 
Gregg 

Shaffer’s 
color, but 
beautiful. 


proving Sat 


oats 1s a very 
stiff 
yellow 


strong, 


bright 


Peanut Cultivation in nercial way is 
confined to about a half dozen When 
the last U S census was taken, the area devot- 
ed to peanuts was 204,000 acres. The av yield 
p acre for the entire eountry was 17.6 bu in ’90, 


a com) 


states. 








The ouly scien- 


- tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 
Cures when all other 

wz remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user. 
= Itis the Cure. Vege- 
table and harmless 


Directions are clear: 


“ Use all the Tobacco you 
= want until Baco-Curo 
notifles you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guarantee Remedy 
= that refunds your 
pega if it fails to 
Does the Curing. Its 
on Competitors do the 
Blowing. 


Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 


reine a for the Tobacco Habit. 
he U. 8. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GURO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE. 
WHICH DO YoU A CURE 
WANT? or A SUBSTITUTE? 


One box $1.00; three boxes(and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 
oll drugsiets, or sent directon receipt of price. Write ‘for free 
proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & Mra. Co., LaCrosse, Wis 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal!,Crushed Oyster Sheils, Crushed Flint,Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








Animat MeEac 


| 
| 
| 
Makes hens lay. | 
Makes chickens grow. 
Hi 
itt 
i} 
} 


The Bowe Coke st, Boston 


BOOK ABOUT IT _FREE. 
a 


— 








Pineland Incubators. 


economical Best workmanship 
Most reliable and success 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulate 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp forcatalogue. Circulars free. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


Simple, durable, 
and materials guaranteed. 








What Farmers are Buying and Planning. 


Judging from the sales to date there will 
be an increased acreage of cabbage and cel- 


ery, and a decided decrease in onions. Of 
farm and field seeds itis hard to judge, be- 
cause of the abundance of seed in farmers’ 
hands. The demand for potatoes, oats, bar- 
ley and corn is hardly up to the average, but 
the demand for grass and clover seeds is 


large. Weare having a good call for the 
Solid Emperor cabbage, which under favora- 
ble circumstances will grow 999 solid heads 
from 1000 plants, and so firm and hard that 


they will command the highest prices for 


shipping and will keep all winter.—[S. M. 
Harris, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co, N Y. 
My advice to farmers would be not to 


give up raising potatoes and onions because 
they were cheap last year and raise cabbage 
and celery because they were higher in price. 
Better far to get the best varieties of pota 


toes while the seed is cheap and raise the 
largest possible crops. The price will un- 
doubtedly be higher next fall.—[S. M. Har- 


ris, Moreton Farm, N Y. 

In May, I will seed 5 acres to white oats, 
the American Banner. Will also seed down 
to timothy, one peck per acre, lightly mixed 
with medium red or June clover, at the time 


oats are sown. Several acres to 8-rowed 
yellow tield corn, and enough peas, beans 
and potatoes for home consumption. In 


August, 5 acres winter rye, seeded to pea vine 
clover, 8 lbs per acre, at the same time rye 
is sown, aS an experiment.—[S. Klock, Cort- 
land Co, N Y. 

My main crops for ’96 will be corn and oats. 
Will cultivate these, largely because of their 
feeding value. I believe in raising field crops 
for feed, thus securing fertility to the soil. 
I sell only that part of the produce which 


contains the least fertility, such as mutton, 
wool, butter and eggs. You may ask the 
question, What if everyone feliows this 


Will make no 
ier attempt to raise potatoes for market, 
J. 


same plan? but they will not. 
furtl 
as they are a heavy crop to handle.—[L. 
Bates, Orange Co, N Y. 

Our vineless sweet potatoes have been tested 
by several horticulturists, who pronounce 
them equalif not superior to other sorts. 
Having no running vines, they are easily and 
cheaply produced, and are early and heavy 
eroppers. Our of novelties indicate 
that farmers are disposed to use whatever will 
add to their incomes. But the thing most 
emphasized by our trade and observation this 
year is that farmers will grow more of a va- 
riety, so that if one crop fails they will yet 
have something to live on and to sell. This 
mode of farming we indorse, and think no 
farmer, take it one year with another, can 
afford to raise all wheat, all corn or all hogs. 
(Huntington Seed Co, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ETE 

Success with Early Potatoes.—I prepare the 
ground in the fall. Late in March spread po- 
tatoes in a warm place until well sprouted. 
When ground sufficiently dry work it, 
when warm enough make furrows ft apart 
Cut potatoes with one or two 
eyes to the piece, drop them 16 in apart, using 
to have pieces with eye up, sprouts being 


sales 


is 
OL 


with a horse hoe. 


unbroken. Then I kick over a little dirt 
1 strew phosphate around the = seed, 
covering with horse hoe not too deep. 


When 5 or 6in high cultivate, continuing this 
week or so until the tops are too large. 
For variety I like the early six weeks market 
potato best. These can be grown large enough 
to eat in 42 days from planting, yield liberally 
one of the best for table use. Last 
I planted sweet corn between the rows of 
after hoeing them the last time. 
Then dug potatoes the firstof July and hoed 
1 rm. Result a good crop of each. Would 
l to hear from others on this subject.—[J. 
M. Freeman, Sabattus, Me. 


every 


and are 


piece 


Pollenizing the Kieffer Pear.—H. J. Steis- 

The Kieffer blossoms are often deficient 
pollen, especially in the northern states. 
It has been found by planting some strong 
pollenizing variety like the Bartlett near the 
Kieffer trees, they will become more fruitful 
and the fruit itself larger and better. 


Ka 


To Start Grass, nothing is more effective 





WHAT TO PLANT 


than nitrate of soda, say 100 lbs per acre. If 
mixed with say 300 lbs of plaster (gypsum), 
some wood ashes and bone meal, the grass 
will have quite a complete fertilizer, and the 
nitrate can be spread more evenly. Ina wet 
season or on light land, sulphate of ammonia 
may do better. 


Land for Orchards.—A. N. W. 


is informed 
that the chief advantage of newly cleaned 
land for fruit trees is that it may be richer 
in plant food and poorer in the germs of 
blight than land which has been cultivated 
quite a number of years. Different varieties 
of fruits do best on different soils, but they 


all need land upon which they can feed. 


The Feeding Chart and tables of feeding and 
manurial values prepared by Mr Myrick, con- 
tain a great deal of valuable information for 
the farmer and stock feeder. We believe the 
agricultural public will be greatly benefited 
by having placed within their easy reach so 
much information in so concise a form for 
easy reference.—{Charles O. Flagg, Director 
Rhode Island Experiment Station. 


A Kerosene Emulsion is made without heat 
by churning 2 gal of the oil with 1 gal of sour 
milk (sweet milk may be used by adding a 
little vinegar), but it will not keep as long as 
the standard formula printed in the very 
complete list of insecticides and fungicides 
in our issue of March 14. 


The Railroad Business. 








At the time there are over 180,- 
000 miles of railway in U S, and nearly 2000 
separate corporations. The roads business in 
this country shows a deficit of over $31,000,000 
for the 12 months ended June 30,1895, according 
to ofticial reports of the railroads to the inter- 
state commerce commission. The dividends 
paid were $53,000,000 against $61,500,000 the 
previous year. From 650 lines of railroads 
operating 165,000 miles earnings were 
just about one billion dollars. Their expenses 
were $675,000,000, leaving gross earnings over 
$325,000,000. The earnings per mile 
were $6096, a decrease of $13 per mile; operat- 
ing expenses were $4119 per mile, a decrease 
of $44; while net earnings showed an increase 
of $31 per mile. Passenger receipts fell off 
$177 per mile, while freight rates show a gain 
of $149 per mile over the previous year. This 
means that business for the period noted was 


present 


gross 


gf Ss 
gross 
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decidedly better than in the year ended June 
30, ’94, and the railroad business has increased 
for the past six months continually and makes 
a far better showing than for the like period 
last year. This is considered by many a re- 
liable barometer of returning prosperity. 











Sesfir Gen 


Is the best fodder crop that grows. 


good ee green Corn 
Fodder, AND WILL REMAIN EVERGREEN 
through the dryest summer and ta 

ESSEX R E, genuine imported seed— 
positively best sheep fattener known; splendid 
for other stock. We sell all valuable Forage 
Crop Seeds, Sandvetches, Alfalfa, Lathyrus, Sac- 
caline, etc. We mail 1 Pkt. each, 4 kinds, with 
our 116-page complete Seed Catalogue for Mc. (7 
2-cent stamps). Write us to-day, East or West. 
Catalogue free if you mention this paper. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


CHICAGO: - 84and 86 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORE: ~ ~ 26 Barclay Street. 


The stalks and Jeaves are as 
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xpress 
Prepaid. 
Sprays from Bucket or 


THE COMET Barrel, 50 FEET. 
DOUBLE ACTING Made on new Scien- 


tific and Mechanical 
Principles. Send for FREE Catalogue 
which will make it plain to you that I have 
the SPRAYER you want. 


— 












H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
$1.50 


POTATOES *::° 


Largest wers of POTATOES for Sced in 
America. The “Rural New- Yorker” gives Sal- 
zer’a Early Wisconsin a yield of 786 bushels 

eracre. Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed 

Sook, 148 pages and comple 14-Day Radish for 
6c.postage. JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 










MICHIGAN NEW MUCK LAND. 
SKED POTATOES! Always the Best. 

100 choice varieties $1.50 a barrel. Early Michigan best 
extra early potato. Michigan Wonder oat, the 96 novel- 
ty. Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest 
prices. My 40-page catalog and new book, ‘ Potato Cul- 
ture in a Nutshell,” free. Address HARRY N. HAM- 
MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


SEED Produce and § Merchants, 
AND 150-152 Sheriff St., Cleveland, O. 
3 
Send 


Grass Seed, Garden and Field Corn, 
PRO DUCE Millets, ete., at lowest market prices. 

for Seed catalog, also Produce Shipper’s 
yuide. Reference: Park Natl. Bank and Mercantile agencies. 





THE KELLY CO., 











early. 
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Great yielders and keepers. 
dear at any price. 


Our Prices per Ib. by Mail, Postpaid. 
PACKET, .05; 
to five pounds, .9O per Ib. 


Send for catalogue for full description; sent free upon 
application. ° 


THE B. L. BRAGG COMPANY, 


Friern | 


Yellow Globe Danvers Onions. 


We offer the Choicest Seed Stock of this variety, 
which is unsurpassed. 
The first to mature in this valley last season. 


Pedigree stock, small necks, 


Cheap onion seed is 


OZ., .20; LB., $1.00. Lois of three 


Every Farmer and Gardener needs it. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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OATS. 
measured bushel. 


mense yielder. 











CORN. 


‘* Mammoth Yellow Flint,” Holds the 
peck of seed, with stalks 12 feet in height 


DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS 


ARE MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU. 


“ Jobes’ Mortgage Lifter,’’ Heaviest Oats in existence. 


“Early Golden Prolific,’’ Earliest variety grown. ' ] 
“Great White Maine,” Standard sort, similar to Probeister, having short, stiff straw, and an im- 


‘‘New York State 90-Day Dent,” Is the earliest Dent Corn out and the best yielder. 
2125 worth of prizes for the largest crop this year raised on one acre. 
World’s Record for the Flint varieties,—243 bu. from 1 


BEANS. “Day’s Improved Leafless Medium,” Introduced by us 
Canada, and an averave of over 40 bu. per acre In twenty states. 
Let us quote you our “hard times” prices on what you want of the above varieties. 
Samples and full descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED COMPANY, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 













No other variety weighs 50 Ibs to the 


Record 115 bu. per acre on 8-acre field. 


We give 


last year, produced 60 bu. per acre in 
No other variety has such a record. 
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Dairying in Delaware County. 
N. M. BLISH, NEW YORK. 


Hobart, located on the Webster and Dela- 
ware railroad, 70 miles from Kingston, where 
it connects with the West Shore railroad, is 
one of the centers of as fine a dairy district 
as there is in the state or country. Dairying 
is the almost exclusive farm business and we 
have many very large and fine dairy barns 
two, three and four stories high. The stock 
is largely throughbred, and grade Jerseys and 
our cows have gained suck a reputation that 
we have had cow buyers here from Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, lowa and Kansas dur- 
ing the past year, and many carloads of fine 
stock have been shipped to these states from 
this county. And Delaware county milk is 
now accorded the first place for purity and 
excellence in the New York markets. <At 
Hobart is located the Sheffield Farms cream- 
ery, and the county is building another 
creamery 8 miles down the Delaware river at 
the present terminus of the railway. The 
milk at the Sheftield Farms creameries is 
bought of the farmers on the basis of the but- 
ter fats found in the milk by Babcock test, 
the tests being made once a week, and 4.4 
per cent has been the standard, for which the 
past year the pre paid aggregated 32c for 
the year. Milk testing over 4.4 receives a 
premium proportioned to the excess of rich- 
ness and the price paid at the time for stand- 
ard. The result of this system has been to 
bring up the standard of milk in this section 
to an average of 5 per cent or over. 

This has been, attained by breeding, feed- 
ing and selection. Aout 400 40-qt cans of 
this milk is received at the Hobart creamery 
daily and is shipped to New York as milk, 
cream and butter. The skimmilk is not 
shipped, but is fed with the buttermilk to 
hogs, of which from 100 to 1000 are kept and 
fatted. About 100 cans or 4,000 gts are bottled 
daily and shipped in that form. Another 
portion is shipped in the form of cream, and 
the balance is sent in cans or manufactured 
into butter. A portion of this is put up in 
4 lb and 1 1b prints and in 5 and 10 Ib pack- 
ages. This butter, milk and cream finds its 
market in uptown New York city and in 
summer at Newport, Long*Branch and other 
resorts, being sold at 6 to i0e per qt for milk 
and 30 to 60c per lb for the butter. 

The success of this creamery run on these 
lines is leading to the erection of others in 
this vicinity. One located at Almeda, four 
miles down the river, is owned and operated 
by the farmers, and is run on the co-opera- 
tive plan and is a success. Another is being 
erected this winter a mile below Almeda by 
Smith Brothers of New York, and still another 
three miles still turther down the river. The 
success of these creameries is another illustra- 
tion of the oft-repeated axiom that a first-class 
product will always find a ready market at a 
remunerative price. 

Last summer this county was visited by one 
of the severest drouths ever known, supple- 
mented with a grasshopper pest. Conse- 
quently forage crops were short one-half to 
two-thirds, and many farmers rather than 
sell their good cows are wintering very large- 
ly on grain feeds, mostly corn, oats, wheat, 
bran and gluten and cottonseed meal. Prices 
are $15 to $20 per ton delivered on track at 
our station. Notwithstanding short crops 
and low prices of farm products, some of our 
progressive farmers are preparing to build fine 
barns when spring opens. Among these are 
John King and Mrs Emily King of Rose 
brook. 


Good Fish Guano at. Low Prices. 


Fish Fertilizers are still popular, and the 
Menhaden oil and guano association (which 
includes the principal firms in this trade) re- 
ports a catch of 462 million fish last year,from 
which were made 1,768,000 gals of oil, 22,000 
tons of acid fish scrap and 19,000 tons of dry 
scrap. These figures are about 20 per cent be- 
low the product of 1894. The industry employs 
47 factories, 2300 men, 35 sailing and 48 steam 
vessels, and $1,600,000. Quite an industry is 
growing up at Sandusky, Ohio, in making 
fertilizers from fish caught in Lake Erie. The 
business is conducted by the Jarecki Chemi- 
cal Co at Sandusky, of which enterprising 


TIMELY TOPICS 


concern Mr G. Jarecki, Jr, is the secretary. crop, so soon to appear. A good many 
They have built up an enormous business, northern manufacturers have long since es. 
which is constantly increasing because the tablished a trade for their product in the west 
farmers find that it pays them to use these and southwest, but much may still be done 
fertilizers. Indeed, the Jareckicompany have in securing a foothold with as little toll as 
succeeded in making fertilizers that are not possible to middlemen. 
only good but are also cheap. They are able In Susquehanna Co, Pa, sugar making be- 
to offer such excellent fertilizers at such re- gan last week, but was checked by a big storm 
markably low prices, quality considered, be- which brought a foot of snow and lower tem- 
cause of the conveniences for securing enor- peratures. Fair prospects although season 
mous quantities of fish direct fromthe lakesat backward. Present bid prices 10e per lb for 
@ minimum of expense. Ohio farmers rejoice sugar and 75 to 85e per gal for syrup; about 
at the boon offered by the Jarecki company, 10 per cent of old sugar carried over. In 
but it will be even better news forfarmers Greene Co, N Y, will begin making sugar 
in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, about 25th inst, or close to the usual time; 
Maryland and Delaware, because from long’ prospects good, no prices yet established, 
experience many of the latter have long pre- product mostly sold at home, none carried 
ferred tish fertilizers, but owing to the de- over from last summer. 
clining catch of menhaden (as above stated) 
and advancing prices, farmers in these mid- To Make White Maple Sugar the sap should 
dle states have not been able to buy as much be Kept in a dark place, as sunlight and air 
fish fertilizer as they wanted. Let them now hasten chemical action, causing the produc- 
try the fish guano advertised by the Jarecki tion of malic acid which darkens the prod- 
Chemical Co of Sandusky, Ohio. All our wet. The sooner sap is converted into syrup 
readers who write that firm stating that their the whiter and better flavored will it be. I 
ad was seen in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, will prefer an evaporator because by its use sap 
receive their circulars and special terms, can be more quickly boiled, thus making bet- 
while farmers or others who wish to act as  tersugar and dispensing with unnecessary 
agents for these popular and quick-selling labor. Im an evaporator the sap is run 
fish fertilizers should also correspond with through it continually over a heated surface 
the Sanduskv firm, mentioning this paper. and while thus passing is converted into sug- 
am ar. When a pan is used the boiling surface is 
Preparing fur the Maple Season—it is ‘‘be- limited and the sap must be reboiled, there- 
tween hay and grass’’ in the maple sugar in- by causing the acid to so act upon it chat the 
dustry, and the market is little more than sugar will be dark.—[Stanton E. Hitchcock, 
nominal. Some Pennsylvania and Michigan Orleans Co, Vt. 
sugar hag recently reached New York and is — 
offered as new, but receiving scant considera- A Problem in Feeding Hogs.—O. Horne de- 
tion at the hands of the trade. Until there is sires information as to whether he can make 
an unquestioned supply of pure ‘96 sugar no any money buying hogs averaging /5 Ibs each 
market need be expected. Prime old is sell- at3c perlb and feeding them corn which 
ing in N Y and Boston in a small way around costs $1 per barrel, and selling the hogs at the 
9@lic per lb, with syrup 65@85c per gal, same price per pound as they were bought 
and cheap lines, which are recognized as_ for. F. D. Coburn, Sec of Kansas state board 
adulterated or worked-over stuff, go at irreg- of agriculture, advises caution about em- 
ular figures. In the west, there is some in- barking in any such speculation, as 
quiry but trade waiting for new sugar. Pure there are too many elements of risk, such as 
Vermont, ‘9 crop, is sellingin Chicago around loss by accident or disease, to justify its un- 
10@12c per |b, with syrup 75@%c per gal. dertaking. The hogs and their owner would 
It is not a day too early for manufacturers to have to be good feeders and all go wonder- 
perfect their plans for marketing the new fully well to prevent its being a losing game. 








YOU NEEDIT 66 TE AND HOW TO 
—OUR BOOK MAKE IT.” 

A help in every dairy Mailed Free. Tells all about thatconvenient economizer—the Crys- 

tal Creamery. THE KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., 5 Concord St., Lansing, [ich. 


’ RFID’ PEERLESS GRE 











Is THE BEST. 


Especially adapted to operating with water 


and the greatest quantity of cream. The Peerless embodies|) 
everything that is desirable in acreamery for the dairy or family. 


Get it and ret the best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. AGENTS WANTED. 


A.H.REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA., andELGCIN, ILL. 


like the following are what make our competitors writhe so 
in the agony of defeat: 











{ have no tronble in convincing others of the superior merits of the 
Improved United States Separator, as any one can ascertain by enquiring 
in this section, as I have sold to my neighbors 10 Improved U. S. Separa- 
tors, seven of these in my own town, where there have been in the last 
five months placed on trial 5 De Lavals, 4 Sharples and 1 Empire, and at 
the present time no one in town owns any other Separator than the Im- 
proved United States. 

South Vernon, Vt. March 7, 1896. W. N. DUNKLEE. 


I have placed nearly 24 Improved United States Separators in 30 days, 
and have not had one complaint. 
Downsvilie, Del. Co., N. ¥. December 30, 1895. C. E. HULBERT. 


Cornell University Bulletin No. 105, page 109, gives 19 tests of the Im- 
proved United States Separator, running through February and March, 
the average of all being only 0.05 oi 1 Per Cent of fat, excelling all dairy 
Separators at the Station. 

Ssema for catalogues. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt. 








NEW YORK. 


Afton—-There is quite a demand for cows. 
Grass keeps low. Farmers are purchasing 
quite a lot direct, thereby saving themselves 
about $2 perton. Clover and timothy seeds are 
very low, 5 and 2 per bu. There is very 
little hay being moved this winter and the 
eneral idea seems to be that those that are 
folding for long prices will get left. 





Branchburg—We are having a great deal of 
windy weather. The grain fields look very 
bare. Not much frost in the ground at pres- 
ent. The prospect for peaches not very en- 
couraging, oalleet fruit badly killed but white 
fruit in pretty fair condition yet. Grain sell- 
ing low, hay fair in price, potatoes low, ap- 
yles are getting higher, good grades bringing 
$1 per bu. There will be more fruit trees 
get this spring than in the past few years. 
Fruit trees well cared for bring more money 
than grain. 

Bouckville, Madison Co—Among the new 
swindling schemes that are being practiced is 
the one on the farmers. A traveling salesman 
visits a farmhouse and induces the occupants 
to buy a bill of groceries to be shipped from 
some city. In payment the salesman agrees 
to take eggs. To make it all right the farmer 
is requested to give his note for the goods and 
the swindler gives his forthe eggs. The goods 
and the salesinan are never seen after; but the 
farmer’s note is taken tc the bank, the money 
drawn and of course has to be paid when due 
by the farmer. Recent farin sales show that 
the price of land has reached bottom figures. 
The question of starting a canning factory at 
Morrisville is being vigorously agitated by 
C. D. Jones, who represents the Hoosier Can- 
ning Machinery Co of Indianapolis. Carloads 
of phosphate are being delivered at many 
points in Madison county. Commercial fer- 
tilizers are expensive to-day, but they must 
come down in price so that they will, be in 
reach of all farmers. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co—Farmers have 
hired their help or let their farms preparatory 
for another year’s campaign with a not very 
encouraging outlook. Wages are high, $16 or 
18 per month with board. Many tenant 
farmers have abandoxed the business and are 
looking for something that pays better. Three 
farms and also village property belonging to 
the estate of the late E. G. Wilbur will be 
sold at auction this spring. Daniel C. Hoag, 
a farmer highly esteemed by everyone, died 
recently.. There has been much grain fed to 
stock to save hay. Barns are nearly empty. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—Potatoes bring 
only 40c for 180 Ibs, stillthey keep coming 
faster than buyers desire. There are large 
quantities in growers’ hands and prices must 
remain low during the remainder of the 
son. Hay scarce and high. Stock remains 
low, especially horses. 


Hinsdale, 


sea- 


Cattaraugus Co—The weather is 


still very unsettled, very warm alternating 
with very cold and high winds. Cattle are 
wintering well, but mostly on straw, grain 


and reots. Cabbage is selling at $20 per ton. 
Farmers are getting ready for sugar making, a 
good season being expected. A few have al- 
ready tapped, but there have been only two or 
three days that sap would run. Farmers gen- 
erally are very short of money and are trying 
to economize in every way. There will prob- 
ably be less potatoes and more oats saleod this 
year than last. 

Homer, Cortland Co—Naturally at this sea- 
son of the year farmers are making their gen- 
eral plans for the season. What crops shall 
we give our best attention to and make our 
special and largest? is a question with them. 
We want to cultivate the best paying crops. 
Potatoes this past year have been a failure. 
Nothing has brought cost of production ex- 
cept hay and cabbage in this county. Hay 
was a short crop and is worth to-day $14 to 
16 ~ ton in market. As in former years 
cabbage has been the best paying crop here. 
There are more changes in farm property in 
this vicinity than for 12 or 15 years. Several 
farms sold and farms to rent or on shares in 
good demand. Two or three auctions a week. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co—The recent hard 
storms prevent farmers from doing much team 
work, although some are drawing hay and 
Stone in spite of the bad roads. There has 
been an unusual number of auctions this 
spring and winter. THE AGRICULTURIST’S agent 
has been visting this section the past week or 
80 and we hope has been very successful in 
obtaining subscriptions, for AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is a paper that should be in every 
farmer’s family. Hay is selling for $17 a ton 
and but little being drawn to market as not 
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many have more than they need. Several 
farms are changing tenants this spring. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co—The New York 
condensed milk company at New Berlin 
has made its contracts for the next six 
months. Their prices are for April $1.10, 
May 90c, June 70c, July 80c, Aug 1, Sept 1.10. 
Farmers are feeding a great deal of grain to 
get through the winter. Help is plenty. 
Farmers are not hiring as much help this sea- 
son and a great many men have not hired out 
yet. Cows are selling from 30 to 35. Butter 
1s scarce and merchants have to ship from 
New York to supply their trade. Eggs 12c. © 


Oakfield, Genesee Co—A meeting to organ- 
ize a grange was recently held. The Oak- 
field creamery company has filled its icehouse 
and will resume operations in April. Feed- 
ing has been quite profitable this winter. 
Several in this vicinity have kept their cold 
storage eggs for a better price; but have re- 
cently shipped to Buffalo, losing heavily on 
them. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co—Farmers will not 
pay as much in wages for help as last year. 
In certain localities a reduction of from 7 to 
8 per cent is established. Within a radius of 
one-half a mile in a certain locality are four 
farms upon which from 240 ta 250 dairy cows 
are kept. The help employed to care for these 


does not exceed 10 men. The dairy interests 
have an upward tendency. Three large fac- 
tories are maintained and prices are firm, 


with a slight increase over same period of pre- 
yious year. 

South Schenectady—Wind, rain and floods, 
followed by cold, has been the record for 
March so far. The damage done by the floods 
can hardly be estimated as yet; but it will 
run well up, especially in the township of 
Rotterdam, where there are numerous wash- 
outs, landslides and undermined bridges to 
say nothing of the immense damage done to 
personal property. Ice in the roads, especial- 
ly on the hills, has rendered some highways al- 
most impassable. 

Somers, Westchester Co—Several farms 
have been sold in this town at from $50 to 70 
per acre. Not much change will be made in 
farm crops the coming year as the principal 


product is milk, but with the prevailing low 
prices probably the guantity will be reduced 
as inany farmers say it does not pay to buy 


feed. Potatoes continue a drug in the market 
and not as many will be planted. The Farm- 
ers and Drovers’ bank is closing up business 
slowly. Taxes are 515 cents against 49 last 
year, but our assessment is high, the town 
having a rating of 100 per cent, the inost of 
any in the county. 


Selkirk, Albany Co—March so far has been 
very unfavorable to rye and new seeding, the 
high winds having blown off the soil on the 
high knolls, thus exposing the roots to rain 
and frosts. Farmers are feeding potatoes to 
stock quite freely, as the present outlook for 
an advance in price is not very favorable. 
There are an unusual number of auction sales 
the present spring. Our American farmers 
are fecomine discouraged at the present and 
future prospects, and are either selling or let- 
ing their farms. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—The recent session 


of the Onondaga Co farmers’ club was de- 
voted to memorial services in honor of the 
late William Brown Smith, the well-known 
nurseryman, horticulturist and stock breed- 


er. Mr Smith has been a regular attendant of 
the club since its inception. He was cheer- 
ful and cordial, of keen judgment and wise 
counsel and has left a record worthy of imita- 
tion. 


Windham, Greene Co—People hereabouts are 
preparing for sugaring. A good season is ex- 


pected. Hay is selling for $17.50 per ton; 
eggs 12c per dozen; potatoes 25c per 
bushel. Town meeting resulted in the 


election of F. A. Strong for supervisor. There 
is some talk of a trolley road from Catskill to 
this places The Windham waterworks have 
proved entirely satisfactory in spite of asser- 
tions to the contrary. 
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Watertown, Jefferson Co—The lard firm of 
Mullin, Griftin & Walker has been retained 
by Attorney-General Hancock to bring suit 
against Armour & Co in this county, to re- 
cover penalties amounting to $570,000 for vio- 
lation of the agricultural laws in selling oleo- 
margarine in different places in this county 
during the past six or seven years. The suit 
is the cutcome of the attempt made by Com- 
missioner of Agriculture F. C. Schraub to sup- 
press the sale of oleomargarine. His endeav- 
ors in this respect were met by the defendants 
by injunctions restraining him from prosecut- 
ing any suits until determination by the su- 
preme court of the United States of the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the law pro- 
hibiting the sale. About a year ago that court 
held the law was constitutional, thereupon 
the commissioner of agriculture sought to be- 
gin the suit in question. He was unable to 
obtain the service of the summons until 
about two weeks ago. 

Dairying in Central New York—Why do not 
farmers lay by money and pay for land and 
build houses and barns and have an increas- 
ing bank account? Why are they constantly 
getting in debt and their farms growing more 
heavily mortgaged? Every farmer last year 
tried his hand at potato raising and got just 
about enough out of the crop to pay for the 
phosphate used in their growth. Most of the 
farmers in this locality have for the past ten 
years been enlarging their dairies and build- 
ing larger barns and some silos. Last year 
with a dry season and not much grass, the 
vield was much less and prices were too low 
to bring adequate returns forthe labor and 
feed and a larger deficiency is in fact the re- 
sult. The condensed milk company at New 
Berlin has bought its milk for six months 
from April 1 at an average of about 934c per 
cent. This gives a better showing to the dairy- 
men in this locality.—| Gilbert Jaffrey. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Queens Co—Times are very dull. 
Farmers are trying to dispose of their potatoes 
and other crops. Hay and straw sell well but 
prices are way down for everything else; even 
for eggs our local dealers pay only 12c per 
doz. As prospects are, farmers are consider- 
ing what course to pursue for the coming 
year. Two of our pickle houses have failed, 
but one will open up again under another 
name. The contracts for roads are all taken 
and work will be begun on them’as soon as the 
weather permits. Stock is wintering well, 
though some of our neighbors have losta 
number of lambs. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington—We are having quite good sleigh- 
ing here which means very cold weather for 
this season of the year. Condition of weather 
interferes with progress of the macadam road. 
Owing to continual high winds attended with 
lack of protection, winter grain will not come 
out very good in the spring and yet according 
to statistics there seems to be enough in she 
elevators and hands of farmers without rais- 
ing any the coming season. Wheat T5c, oats 
25c, corn 35c, hay average $13. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co cf leads in the production of grass, 
consequently in that of grass seeds also. The 
production of orchard grass seed (Dactylla 
glomerata) has increased rapidly since the 
census of 1880 was taken. ‘he amount of 
orchard grass seed shipped this season from 
Chestertown alone aggregated 1250 bushels. 
The price paid was 90 cents per bushel of 15 
ounds. In 18% the seed brought $2 per 

ushel. Quite a number of the best farmers 
in the county are growing the seed. Kent is 
a good county for health seekers and home 
makers to inquire abont. 


Current Notes—A geological and economic 
survey of the state is about to be made under 
the auspices of the Johns Hopkins universi- 
ty geological department of which Prof 
William B. Clark is the head. The primary 
object of the survey is to establish the lines 
of the marl beds, clay, coal, stone and other 
deposits in the state for the promotion of the 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the state.——The subdivision of 
large farms into better cultivated smaller 
ones continues. This means better roads, 
more schools, churches, granges, institutes 
and clubs, and the more rapid development 
of the resources of the state. ——A new source 
of revenue in Kent county is that of poplar 
timber, of which there is a great abundance. 
The timber is being cut into five-foot lengths, 
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barked and split into sections and shipped to 
the Philadelphia paper makers. The price 
paid is $5 to 7 per cord.——The last meeting 
of the Senior Gunpowder agricultural club of 
Baltimore county was held at the residence 
of John Crowther, Jr; whose large farm is 
near Beaver Dam. The principal topic of dis- 
cussion was Have the drouths of the past two 
summers been of benefit or injury to the soil? 
No definite conclusion was arrived at. The 
next meeting will be held at the farm of Mr 
W. W. Mathews at Philopolis. 

Truck Farming on the Eastern Shore—Our 
specialties in Somerset county are straw ber- 
ries, onions, potatoes and wax beans. Onions 
are planted in the fall, but the acreage is not 
as large as usual owing to low prices. Straw- 
berries and potatoes have done better but 
their acreage will not be as large as last year. 

soth first and second crop strawberries have 
always been a paying crop with me. Also 
blackberries. Potatoes have paid me by rais- 
ing tine crops and culling well before ship- 
ping to market. I think truck farmers ought 
to plant less, or at least not increase land 
under culture, use the best seeds and plants, 
more manures, raise finer stock, and put it in 
better order before sending it to market. I 
am doing quite a business 1n pedigree second 
crop seed potatoes, asparagus plants, choice 
berry plants, nursery stock, etc, and through 
my ad in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST am secur- 
ing many customers all over the country who 
like to get their stock from this famous truck 
farming country.—|John W. Hall, Marion Sta- 
tion, Md. 


North Baltimore City is to have a farmers’ 
market house which the farmers are to own 
and control and in which they can sell their 
products. The capital stock 1s to be $150,000 
divided into 6000 shares of 25 each. L. M. 
Bacon is president and W. L. Amoss is sec- 
retary. Cold storage is to be provided so that 
meat can be retailed by the producer. Berries 
and other perishable products need not then 
be sold at a sacrifice as has been the case 
heretofore. John Biddle from near Philadel- 
phia being present at one of the meetings - of 
the Baltimore board of directors, stated that 
other truck farmers besides himself had been 
greatly benefited by having their own market 
house and by coming in direct contact with 
their retail customers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR MARCH. 
Warren Co, 23-24 Clarion Co, New Beth- 
Forest Co, 23-24 lehem, f 
Forest Co, 25-26 ‘Clearfield Co, New Mill- 
Jefferson Co, 30-31 port, 30-3 


OHIO. 


Coalton, Jackson Co—This locality is one of 
the dry places in southern Ohio this winter. 
Hence the wheat and young timothy are in 
bad shape. Fruit buds are all right yet. Farm 
animals*are pulling through the winter in 
fair shape. But little preparation for farm 
work is made yet. Much corn, hay, mill feed 
and potatoes are shipped here by the coal 
operators and others to feed man and beast. 
Three-fourths of our population are miners. 
The Wellston and Jackson belt railroad is 
completed and electric cars make trips _be- 
tween the two cities every hour in the day. 

Glenford, Perry Co—Sugar making is in full 
blast in this vicinity. The yield exceeds the 
expectation of the most experienced farmers. 
The early sown wheat looks fairly well but 
the late sown looks poorly. Some hardly got 
a start in fall and the outlook now is not very 
promising. Feed is holding out well. Farm- 
ers practicing the strictest economy in the 
matter of feeding. Most of stock feed for the 
spring markets is doing well and brings fair 
prices. Horses have a slow sale. This county 
seems to have just what dealers do not want. 
Potatoes kept well and are selling at from $35 
to 40 for choice. Farmers busy making plans 
for spring work. 


Madison, Lake Co—The past week has been 
very -hard on wheat and rye, eontinually 
freezing nights and thawing days. Fruit is 
safe up to the present. Fruit farmers here are 
much depressed with the prospects of low 
prices and a more largely increased acreage 
of fruit coming in bearing this season than 
any previous year and more coming on for the 
next two years. This is true in many sections 
of the country. Stock is wintering unusually 
well as more grain and less hay is fed. 


Black Band, Tuscarawas Co—I am 21 years 
old and have worked on a farm ever since I 
could work, but am going to farm my moth- 
er’s farm on shares with my _ brother-in-law. 
We put out the wheat on thirds, mother find- 
ing everything. We milk for the dairy and 





think it about as good as anything, as fap 
away from town as we are. We got 774 cents 
for our milk last year and would have got 
more if we had not had so much bad cheese 
We have a company dairy composed of 1§ 
members. We expect to sow about six aereg 
of oats and 12 acres of corn, not daring to 
plow up too much when so much pasture jg 
required. We had a little over an acre of po- 
tatoes planted last year, but expect to plant 
about 2 acres this year, because if we can’t 
sell them we can feed them to the hogs and 
chickens. Our corn ground has to be tiled: 
suppose it will take two thousand tile, the 
soil being heavy clay.—[C. S. Witwer. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ellington, March 7—Tnere were several 
sales of 95 crop of tobacco about town last 
week in February at prices ranging from 9 to 
lic through. Aborn & Son shipped a third 
carload of potatoes from here last week at 
25c per bu. Eggs are down to 18¢ per doz. 
There is quite a call for apples at T75c and §$| 
= bu. Michael Oates lost a cow recent- 
yina singular manner. Standing in the 
yard where the cows were turned was a dump 
cart and the cow in kicking up or jumpin 
about caught its leg in one of the wheels an 
broke it so that she had to be killed. At 
the special town meeting called Saturday, 
Feb 29, in consideration of the recent change 
made by the legislature allowing the state ap- 

ropriation for roads to be used in graveling 
in place of macadamizing, it was voted to ap- 
ply for the appropriation to be used in gray- 
eling the main street at Ellington center. 
The vote to macadamize was rescinded last 
fall when it was found that 3000 would ma- 
cadamize less than a quarter of a mile of 
road and would be a practically useless ex- 
pense. 

Berlin, March 7—The warm rain of Feb 
29 has carried off the ice and snow. At a 
special town meeting held recently in order 
to secure the state appropriation the sum of 
$3000 was voted to improve the roads at East 
Berlin. Macadamized roads are really a ne- 
cessity and were quite popular here last year. 
The town voted to appropriate 10,500 to 
build a macadam road from New Britain to 
Berlin Center, a distance of nearly three 
miles, and now instead of dragging through 
the mud the people have a hard and smooth 
road to travel upon. Berlin depot was totally 
consumed by fire on the night of Feb 26. It 
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was a fine brick structure and the estimated 


loss is 15,000. The fire was caused by the 
bursting of a kerosene lamp. 
Hampton, March 9—A farmers’ institute 


was held in the town hall, March 5, by invi- 
tation of Little River grange. There was a 
large attendance. W. H. Hammond was mas- 
ter of the day. First speaker T. 8.§ Gold, fol- 
lowed by Mr Peck of the cattle commission, 
whose subject was Tuberculosis. Prof Gully 
of Storrs college spoke on Insect pests and 
Prof Phelps of the same college spoke on How 
to increase our stock onthe farm. Many of 
the farmers took part by asking and discuss- 
ing questions. G. W. Fuller and family fur- 
nished music. The heavy rain of March 1 
damaged the roads to quite an extent. Some 


of the farmers are hauling out manure to for- 
ward the spring work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Attleboro, March 7—Stock is looking well 


and hay is not as scarce as anticipated at one 
time. S. P. Lathrop, an aged and respected 
farmer and milkman of this place, has sold 
his farm, stock, tools and furniture and is 
going to move to California. Farmers are not 
very anxious to hire help to raise produce at 
the price itis now selling for. Ezra Perry 
is planning to plant 15 acres of potatoes. Hay 
is worth $18 to 20a ton, potatoes 1 per bar- 
rel, onions 1.25, apples 3.50, meal 85c a 
hundred, oats 26 to 30c per bu, chickens 16c 
per lb,eggs 24c a doz and sun-dried apples Ile 
a Ib. 

Concord, March 9—Concora farmers are get. 
ting more stable manure and fertilizers than 
usual this spring, and as they are making ful- 
ly as much manure from their cows this win- 
ter as they generally do, if means an increas- 
ed amount of crops to be grown. It is 
doubtful if as many potatoes will be raised 
this year as last, buc asparagus land is great- 
ly increased. Greenhouses are enlarged and 
market gardening and small fruits are boom- 
ing. There are a few gooa farms in town for 
sale, but not many, the death of the owners 
being the reason for selling. Hay is plenty, 
but there are a good many farmers in town 
who keep more cows than their farms will car- 
ry, so there is a good call for baled hay from 
abroad, and as grain is very cheap more of 
that is bought No damage from the high wa- 
ter last week was done in Concord, except 
shutting down most of the mills for a few 
days. 

Conway,March 7—Hay is spending very well. 
Most farmers have enough for stock and some 
to spare. Henry Hocum is getting out lumber 


foranew barn. Quite a scare among our 
villagers from the heavy rains of the past 
week. It was feared the reservoir would break 


Cellars were filled with water, 
which rose rapidly. Some removed their val- 
uables and furniture from their houses to be 
prepared for sudden emergency. Conway voted 
no license at the recent town meeting. 
Charles Parson is baling some of his hay for 
sale. Mrs Franklin Arms, who has been so 
seriously ill at Darius Bartlett’s in Holyoke, 
has so far recovered as to be brought home 
again to witness the marriage of her grand- 
daughter and namesake, Mary Arms, to Mr 
Burroughs of Brookline March 10. On the 
same day and hour a near neighbor, Lota M. 
Hamilton, was married to Herman Hale of 
Ashtield. 


away again. 





Encouraging Horse Prospects. 





Another sale of Shire horses has taken place in 
England, 39 head belonging to Sir W. Gilbey being 
sold for $28,800 and the average 715. Thetop price 
was 2750 given by J. Barker for a mare, Dunsmore 
Dora, sire Royal Il. At the same sale Madge, a 
filly, by the noted sire Harold, was purchased by 
Garrett Taylor for 2150. The Clydesdale breeders 
have also had a sale, 1009 being the top figure, for 
which A. B. Matthews sold Princess Mary. In a 
few days will begin the series of horse shows, 
Hackneys, Hunters and Shires, at the Royal Agri- 
cultural hall, London. They are expected to pro- 
vide good competition. 

English breeders demand that all stallions used 
for other than thoroighbred mares should be pro- 
vided with a certificate stating that they are free 
from recognized hereditary diseases, viz, roaring, 
Whistling, ringbone, unsound feet, navicular 
ease, spavin and cataract. The general feeling 
is that an act of parliament ought to be passed to 


dis- 


prevent the use of unsound sires, and farmers are 

looking forward to a measure of this kind, 
France is buying 5000 additional horses for a 

cavairy reserve. When trotters are purchased, 


more attention is to be given to symmetry than to 
performances. Germany has 2600 stallions stand- 
ing for service in the government’s 17 studs for 
breeders’ use, including 100 thoroughbreds. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM AND MARKET, 


The Springfield Co-operative Milk Association. 

This institutiion ended its 11th fiscal year on 
Feb 29, and the annual meeting of stockholders 
to consider its business, elect directors and offi- 
cers, etc, will be held at the association’s hall in 
this city next Tuesday. In spite of the hard times, 
this co-operative association has done a larger 
and more profitable business this year than lgst. 
It has returned a higher net price to farmers this 
year than last, and we believe stands alone in this 
respect among all the creameries and milk con- 
tractors in the country. Its business has out- 
grown its present quarters and the stockholders 
will be asked to authorize some needed additions 
to the plant. It has been found that these can be 
made at a cost of about $3000, which will suffice 
for several years probably, although the directors 
desired a new and larger building costing nearly 
$15,000. 

Every department of the company’s business 
shows gains over last year. The price paid to 
farmers net for all the milk taken at their door 
has averaged 2.81e per qt for the year, washed 
cans being returned—a most important ¢ onsidera- 
tion. This price is fractionally higher than was 


paid in ’%-5, and compares favorably with 
preceding years when general business condi- 
tions were more favorable. The association also 


operates the butter factory at Chester, Mass, on a 
plan that will be described in detail in our next 


issue, and will be found full of instructive points 
to co-operators. The record for the past year is 
shown in the tables below compared with previ- 


ous years’ history, and 
dorsement of the good management of Charles M. 


is the best possible in- 


Bull, the treasurer and manager, aided by the 
directors and stockholders. The assets of the 
association show continued improvement with 


reduced liabilities, and the association is in better 
shape to-day than ever before, and is gradually 
working out a practical solution of the vexed 
milk question. 










PAST YEAR COMPARED WITH ITS PREDECESSORS. 
Years Quarts of Gross Amount Ave’ge Quarts 
ended milk mdse paid for month- sold 
Feb 28 received sales milk ly price from 
p qt carts 
1885-86, 1,886,608 $86,529.86 $58,852.67 2.83¢ 
1886-87, 1,757,066 81,794.10 45,478.18 2.6le 
1887-88, 1,917,359 7 75 54,067.37 2.81¢ 
1888-89, 2,085,803 59,203.65  2.85¢ 
1889-90, 2,278,345 66,031.04  2.90¢ 
1890-91,  2,321,22 2.78¢ 
1891-92,  2,263,7 2.89¢ 
1892-93, 2,508,058 2.97¢ 
1893-94, 2,725, 2.98¢ 
1894-95,  2,746,57 154,825.93 2.79¢ 
1895-96, 3,045,377 169,189 00 35 2.81¢ 
Total, 25,535,191 $1,373,716.25 730,703.25 2.84 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, the situation is without mark- 
ed change. Country shippers complain of the low 
price net to them, especially in view of the fact 
that stormy weather much of the time the past 
week has made it necessary to feed cowstliberally, 
thus inereasing cost of production. The platform 
surplus is selling at an average price of about 
$1.32 P can Of 40 gts. 
Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Mar 16 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y,LE & West R R, 26,703 735 388 
N Y Central, 19,415 239 774 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,085 645 

West Shore, 9,700 227 230 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,990 134 — 
N Y & Putnam 3,181 - 


New Haven & i, 4,849 31 : 

Del, Lack & West, 39,296 1,177 -- 
Long Island, 1,069 - - 
N J Central 1,664 29 a 


Lehigh Valfey, 3,791 71 ~ 

Other sources, 4,200 ~ 
Total receipts, 149,943 3,375 1,392 
Daily average, 21,420 482 198 
Contracts for the summer price of milk are 

now being made in many sections. Will our 


correspondents and dairymen kindly report (these 
prices to us at once, stating also what the price 
was last summer and in 794 and ’93? There is a 
disposition to crowd down the price of milk this 
summer, and we wish to expose and stop it. Of 
course creameries and cheese factories that oper- 
ate co-operatively, paying farmers all that the 
product yields above expenses, do not fix prices 
in advance. The condensed milk company at 
New Berlin, Chenango Co, N Y, offers an ay of 95}c 
P 100 tbs for miik delivered from April 1 to Oct 1. 

Another week will place the case of the N ¥ 
milk producers against the railroads in the hands 
of the interstate commerce commission for final 
decision. In addition to the 20 days originally 
given them in which to make reply, the railroads 
asked for an extension of 10 days’ time rhis ex- 
pired March 11, and during the 10 days succeeding 
that date the attorneys for the producers will file 
their answer to the plea made by the railroads, 
and will ask for an early decision 


New England Milk for the New York Market, 

This traffic continues to fall off. We showed in 
our August inquiry that from 1884 to 1894,shipments 
of milk from New England to the metropolis 
had decreased 28 per cent. Through the kindness 
of the comptroller of the N Y,NH& H railroad 
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which handles all this traffic, H. M. Kochersper- 
ger, we are able to present the figures for the 
year just closed. They show a decrease of 3 per 
cent compared to 1894. Considerable of this is 
bottled milk. The whole is expressed in cans of 40 
gts by dividing by 120 the pounds of milk report- 
ed. The difference between the 319,802 cans thus 
reported for 1894 and the 284,250 cans returned 
for that year by our market reporter shows the 
quantity of bottled milk. The ‘‘Shepaug railroad 
points’? are Litchfield, Lake, Bantam, Morris, 
Romford, New Preston, Washington, Judd’s 
Bridge, Roxbury, R Falls, Shepaug, Hawleyville 
and Bethel. By ‘local stations’’ is meant stations 
from Pittsfield to Bridgeport and other stations on 
branch and main lines that ship milk, as per 
table: 





Cans Freight charges 
Year ended June 30, 1894, on shipments 
Shepaug R R points toN Y, 135,973 53,2014 
Local stations to N Y, 183,829 56,051.70 
319,802 89,253.10 
Year ended June 30, 1895, 
Shepaug R R points toN Y 136,718 $32,997.76 
Local stations to N ¥, 173,226 52,202.28 
309,944 $85,200.04 





The Massachusetts cattle commission reports 
that from June 5 to Nov 25, ’9, it cost $16,- 
100 to administer the commission, while $59,500 
were paid farmers for 1732 animals killed, aver- 
aging 35a head. Thus out of every dollar spent, 
27¢ went for expenses and 73c were paid directly 
to farmers for cattle killed. Voluntary applica- 
tions for tuberculin tests were received, in July 
100, Aug 68, Sept 74, Oct 92, Nov 138, Dec 153, total 
538. About 100 applications covering 3,000 
animals are now on file but cannot be acted upon 
until more money is provided. Dr Osgood gave 
these figures covering the work from June 5 to 
Dec 16 inclusive: 

No cattle Condemned 


tested No pr ct 
At request of owners, 4093 1081 26.6 
Suspected by local inspectors, 2239 1000 44.3 


Interstate cattle, 660 16 2.5 
At quarantine stations, 1194 36 3.2 
Total, 8186 26.6 








Garget.—C. E. C. has a cow which had part of 
its udder enlarged; it has broken and is discharg- 
ing matter. It does not seem to interfere with 
her milk or appetite, but the cow is getting thin 
in flesh. The glands of the udder in the affected 
part have been inflamed, resulting in the forma- 
tion of matter. Treatment: Acetate of lead 4 oz, 
sulphate of zine } 0z, carbolie acid 40z and water 
1 qt; mix, and shake up well, and inject a little 
into the opening twice a day. Mix iodine 1 dr 
and lard 1 oz and rub a little on the hard part 
twice a week. Give sulphate of iron 2 dr at a dose 
in the morning and iodide of potassium 1 dr in 
the evening in bran mash for two weeks. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on cote page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. é 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisenenuts of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
pnd that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Invesunent. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 


ARE OPPORTUNITY: WANTED- A young, practical farm 

er not over 35, married, to occupy first-class oo on Hudson 

River, Dutchess County; three hundred acres; good buildings; pref- 

gaily on shares. Address W. C. ANDREWS, 2 Cortlandt St., New 
ork. 











IGH-CLASS St Lambert and Stoke Pogis registered Jersey 

Cattle of all ages for sale. Herd has a record of 367 Ibs of but- 

ter actually sold per cow. CLOVER LAWN STOCK FARM, 
West Richmondville, N. Y 





MMIOUGHNIOGA POULTRY FARM—Rose-comb Brown Leg- 

horns, Single-comb Buff Leghorns, Houdans, Black-breasted 
Red Games. Eggs cheap. J. L. BUMP & SON, 
Whitney's Point, N. Y. ' 








Circulars, free. 





Nee DANIELS PLOW SULKY is not a luxury. Unlike any 
other Plow. Free trial allowed. Special price and agency to 
first applicant from each county. DANIELS PLOW CO., Oaessa, 
N. Y. 

Gra vevines, etc., 


SERY CO., 





DRUIT and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Gr: 
Apples, 0c. Catalogue free. ROCHESTER Nt 
Rochester, N. Y. 





JURE SEED POTATOES leading varieties at farmers’ prices. 
# Send at once for list. D. M. RAYER. Randolph, Portage Co., 
Ohio. 





F°8 SALE—40 High Grade Jersey Cows. T. W. PARKINSON, 
No. Bridgewater, N. Y. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 
The Women of the Grange. 





MRS B. A. RIDER. 


Mrs B. A. Rider was born and has always lived 
in central New York, graduated from Whitestown 
seminary in 1867, and taught for a brief season 
before her marriage. She was a charter member 
of Litchfield grange and also of Herkimer county 
Pomona, and held the office of Pomona for the 
first three years of its organization. Mrs Rider 
was sent as a delegate from Herkimer county to 
the state grange at Utica in 1894, at which session 
she was elected Pomona of the state grange. She 
writes: ‘Iam greatly interested in grange work 
and hope that God will speed all efforts to ad- 
vance the farmers of our country to a higher 
plane morally, socially and intellectually.”’ 


Madison Co Pomona grange held its last regular 
meeting with Madison grange, March 10. There 
was a fair attendance. Between 60 and 70 enthusi- 
astic grangers were present. Dinner and supper 
were served in the grange hall. The fifth degree 
was conferred in full form on six candidates and 
much other business done. The bill relative to 
filled cheese, the raising of the standard of milk 
to 4 per cent, that the commissioner of agriculture 
should be a practical farmer and other questions 
of importance were brought up, discussed and if 
necessary voted upon. An interesting report of 
the proceedings of the state grange was read by 
Delegate Jones of Nelson grange and additions 
were made by Brother F. O. Berry, gatekeeper of 
the state grange. The closing remarks of the 
delegates were made by Sister Coe of Hamilton 
grange. A. J. Brewer, deputy of Oneida Co, was 
called on by Master Bridge and responded in his 
usual happy manner. An address of welcome 
was given by Brother Whitcombe of Madison and 
Brother F. Smith, county deputy and secretary of 
Madison Pomona, responded. A very interesting 
program was presented by Lecturer J. Morse of 
Cazenovia, assisted by a hastily arranged choir. 
An invitation to met with Hamilton grange in 
June was received and accepted, 

Domestic (Oswego) grange, No 98, was organiz- 
ed Feb 10, 1874, and celebrated its 22d anniversary 
on Washington’s birthday. A good program was 
rendered. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Moorestown grange has received a consignment 
of fertilizer materials. Buying chemicals from first 
hands they save over $10 per ton, the order being 
over 600 tons this year. They also buy their seed 
potatoes from the farmers in the eastern states and 
by so doing get seed truetoname. Thisis whatcan 
be done by co-operation in buying and they now 
are agitating the propriety of selling their own 
produce. There is a membership of 170, composed 
of the best farmeis of the community and those 
outside are knocking for admittance. The grange 
runs its own store under the hall, the sisters keep 
dry goods and notions and the brothers attend to 
the grocery department. The business done in 
this store amounts to over $4000 per year, goods 
sol. only to members and sold at cost. Grass 
seccs are bought direct from Chicago. 


The Problems of Taxation. 

Mr Henry Winn attempts to show, in defiance of 
losic, Common sense and an overwhelming weight 
of contrary testimony, that mortgage exemption 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere has proved a fail- 
ure as a relief to the borrower. George Suther- 
land's excellent little statement (Page 211) of 
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some of the plain principles of taxation, we farm- 
ers are capable of learning and appreciating. The 
disastrous experience of the farmers of Ohio and 
other states west of us, who have burdened them- 
selves almost beyond endurance in their vain ef- 
fort to reach capitalists by taxing capital, has not 
been lost upon us in New York. If ex-Mayor 
Hewitt’s committee for the promotion of agricul- 
ture would devote a share of their labors and 
their money to showing us how to untax ourselves 
@nd the working masses who constitute our home 
market, many of us would appreciate such help 
more than information how to produce more 
milk per cow and more potatoes per acre. 
[George B. Rounsevell, Haskell Flats, N Y. 
A Black Eye for the Lubin Scheme. 

We have given liberal space during the past 
year to both sides of the export bounty theory 
inthe form known as the Lubin proposition. 
Much more of our space has been occupied by 
articles and discussion favorable to than against 
it. So confident of the correctness of his position 
was Mr Lubin that he invited five of the leading 
protection economists of the country to consider 
the matter as presented by himself and friends. 
Secretary Clarke of the Home Market club, Presi- 
dent Gunton of the New York school of 
economics, J. R. Dodge (former chief of the 
statistical bureau of the department of agricul- 
ture), and Joseph Nimmo, Jr, ex-chief bureau of 
statistics treasury department, were present by 
invitation. Mr Porter, ex-superintendent of the 
census, was detained by illness, but concurs with 
the committee’s report. 

Five prolonged sessions were held, ‘fin which 
the advocates of the proposition had all the time 
that they desired, written and oral arguments 
were presented and full opportunity was afford- 
ed, by interrogatories and _ replies, to hold 
the subject up in every light of which it was 
capable and to test the reasons for and against 
it.’’ The committee reports that it ‘‘failed to 
be convinced of either the economic sound- 
ness of the proposition or the correctness of 
the assumption upon which it is founded.” 
Their report proceeds to point out the difference 
between the proposed bounty on domestic exports 
and protection as generally understood. This is 
a very black eye for the Lubin idea. Some of its 
advocates, however, will not be dismayed over 
this unexpected result. We presume Mr Lubin 
will publish this report and his answer thereto, 
and it will be well for farmers and others inter- 
ested to read both sides of the question before 
committing themselves either way. It will be 
remembered that the national grange at its last 
session, after a three days’ discussion, did not 
endorse this proposition but referred it back to 
the people for consideration, 


Co-operative Pork Packing a Success. 

About half the pork and bacon exported to Eng- 
land from Denmark is cured by the co-operative 
curing houses. Enormous quantities of cheap, 
Black sea barley have been imported into Den- 
mark during the last few years, used principal- 
ly for fodder and greatly stimulating the raising 
of hugs for market. Co-operative curing houses 
for pork, established about 1888, have been great- 
ly increased in number. Attheend of ’S there 
were 18 establishments in different parts of the 
country, the largest of which slaughtered about 
40,000 hogs a year. The principal advantage of 
the co-operative system, doing away with the 
middlemen, applies well.to these establishments. 
Each shareholder, without regard to the number 
of hogs turned off, has but one vote im the man- 
agement of the business. 

All farmers who raise hogs in a given district, 
of say 10 to 20 miles circumference, unite and raise 
the money necessary for the plant and starting 
of the curing house by signing contracts. These 
make them responsible for the payment of a cer- 
tain sum answering to about $2.75 for each hog 
furnished for marketing. Very often all the in- 
terested farmers in one parish act as a whole. 
The contracts are deposited in the bank as _ secur- 
ity for the loan used in building the plant, the 
farmers putting up little or no cash. Provision is 
usually made that the loan shall be paid off in 
the course of 10 years, after which period the cur- 
ing house is owned by the shareholders in pro- 
portion to the number of swine furnished. The 
participants further bind themselves to deliver 
all the hogs they raise to the curing house. This 
obligation is strictly enforced, and severe fines 
collected when animals are sold elsewhere. Set- 
tlement is made according to dressed weight, the 
swine being divided into three classes when 
slaughtered. Payment is generally made within 
eight days after delivery, with a small deduction 
set aside to form a reserve fund. In some in- 
stances three-fourths the value of the hogs is 
advanced on delivery. At every curing house 
there is a shop for the sale of sausage, fat, ete, 
these as a rule paying excellently and forming 
an important part of the profits. 


me 
I consider your paper worth the price of any 
other two agricultural papers published to-day.— 
(J. H. Cornell, Wayne Co, Pa. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, March 17—There is not much im. 
provement in the market and the demand is 
limited to small parcels. Brewers and dealerg 
are carrying heavy stocks and are therefore 
indifferent buyers. Reports are heard of jp. 
tentions to plow up hop yards and it is not 
unlikely that this will be done in some Cases, Qp 
the coast this talk is perhaps more general than 
in this state. The prevaling low prices and the 
outlook for the future are certainly not condue. 
ive to larger acreage. The Pacific markets are 
quiet and dull at the former quotations. Foreign 
markets unchanged. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 

; Mar ll Mar 13 Mar 16 
State N Y crop "95, choice, 8 x 8 
“ “ “« © med to prime. 6@7 6@7 6@7 
- “ 94, choice, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
sa * * med to prime, 4@444 4@46 41@4 
= “ “com, 3@33¢ 3@344  3@2 

bed old olds, 246 2% ~ 2K 
Pacific coast, °95 choice, _8 kK . 

ps * * medto prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

= crop 94 choice, 4@434 4@43  4@4 

- “ "med to prime, 3@34¢ 3@346 * 

” “* common, 246 233 
German, 20@25 20@25 0@, 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), March 14—The past 
week has been stormy so thatggtrade has been 
retarded. March 7 a large stock of hops were de- 
livered at 5@7c for New York and Philadelphia, 
Prices seem to be a little better with firmer views 
of;some growers, there being less hops in first 
hands to-day in this county than in several years, 
Growers have sold freely at whatever price could 
be got, mostly for less than cost of production, 
Dealers have considerable stock on hand. The 
price may advance naturally and in such case 
would tend to discourage plowing up yards only 
to slaughter prices again next fall. It is general- 
ly considered that a large share should be plowed 
up to improve the price. The advice is freely 
given but I don’t think it will be practiced to any 
great extent as it is natural to live in hopes of 
better times coming. 

It will not do to say Iam going to take a hap 
hazard course and trust to luck in farming this 
year. Mr Griswold has made (Mar 7 issue) a good 
suggestion as to a combination of crops, and truly 
states the case when he says that present prices 
in hops are ruinous. My plans are to grow less 
hops and substitute other products. I can see 
nothing but ruinous prices for hops for a long 
time to come with so large a surplus on hand, 
My plan is to run in more extensively those prod- 
ucts that nearby markets will need. I shall try 
more persistently than ever before to eradicate 
weeds, for we believe it the only way to make 
two blades of grass grow in place of one. My 
greatest effort will be to have less outgo and more 
income.—[A. Parsons, Schoharie Co, N Y. 

The One Thing to Do This Year. 

That is to reduce the acreage. Not a single acre 
should be newly set to hops in this country, or 
in any other. Old plantings that are more or less 
run out should be plowed up and devoted to 


Here Is Good News For Men Suffering 
From Nervous Debility, Weakened 


Powers and Exhausted Vigor. 

Weak men suffering from nervous debility, weak- 
ened power and exhaustea vigor, can now take 
new hope. Here is something which will power- 
fully interest them. It isafact that until now 
sufferers have been debarred from seeking a cure 
by the great specialists in these complaints owing 
to the cost of travel to the large cities and the 
high fees charged by these eminent physicians. 

Here, therefore, is a chance for weak men in 
our community which should not be lost. Dr 
Greene of 35 West 14th St, New York city, who has 
the largest practice in the world and who is with- 
out doubt the most successful specialist in curing 
this class of diseases, offers to give free consulta- 
tion by mail to all weakened, vigorless and nerve- 
exhausted men. You have the privilege of con- 
sulting Dr Greene by letter describing your com- 
plaint and he will, after carefully considering 
your condition, send you a letter fully explaining 
ali your symptoms, telling you everything about 
your complaint so plainly that you will under- 
stand exactly what ails you. He will also give 
you his advice, based upon his vast experience 
and wonderful success in treating and curing such 
cases, as to just what to do to get cured. All this 
will cost you nothing and you can thus have con- 
sultation with the best known physician and 
acknowledged most successful specialist in the 
world without leaving home and at no expense 
whatever. The doctoris the discoverer of that 
greatest of medicines, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and he has discovered many 
other most valuable special remedies. Write to 
him now, for this is the chance of a lifetime to get 
cured which you may never have again. 
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gome other crop. Only the best of the vines 
should be permitted to grow, and these should 
nave the best possible care. Let quality rather 
than quantity be the rule. Pacific coast growers 
are organizing to carry out this plan, and so seri- 
ous is the condition in N Y state that it will be 
carried out to quite an extent without organized 
effort. It is probable, however, that conventions 
of hop growers will be called early in April to 
perfect a concerted plan for reducing the hop 
yards throughout York state. 
“Our advices from England, Belgium, Alsace 
and Germany reveal a similar state of affairs 
there. It seems to be the only effective way out. 
The fact is, the market for hops is a comparative- 
ly limited one. The world will not absorb any 
material increase in hops, because its use is 
limited, for unlike the great staples, it is not 
more freely consumed when prices are low. One 
advantage of the low price is to decrease the use 
of hop substitutes and adulterants, in that so the 
end the growers’ loss may not be as great as now 
seems probable. We do not wish to bear the mar- 
ket for hops, but knowing the situation as we do, 
wefeel that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST would be 
derelict to its duty if it permitted this word to go 
unsaid. As it is, many growers will act upon the 
expectation that others will cut down the acre- 
age, and they will maintain or increase theirs. 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


An Experience with Sumatra Tobacco Seed. 

I secured some Sumatra tobacco seed in ’93 and 
have sowed some each year since, with the fol- 
lowing result: My first crop, °93, grew well but 
was destroyed by a severe wind storm which 
broke it off at the ground and entirely ruined it 
for wrapper purpose. My second crop, ’9, was a 
success and I could not see but what it was as 
good as any imported leaf. It was plain, smooth 
and fine, the hands ran from 10 to 12 in long. I 
did not have enough to test it but think it would 
yield from 500 to 700 Ibs P a. It grows very rapid- 
ly and high and from my observation will grow 
as well in Bucks Co, Pa, as anywhere, the only 
question is in the experience in growing and 
handling of it. My °95 crop I let run to seed and 
as it grew without rain the leaf was very small, 
but it was covered with sound, white and yellow 
spots and is very handsome. My main crop is 
what is locally known as Duck Island, which I 
have sold at from 5 to 15¢e P th round. Should like 
to read the experience of other Sumatra seed 
experimenters.—[{I. H. Morris, Bucks Co, Pa. 

At New York City. 

A fair average amount of “Sales appear to be 
transacted each week. Binders are the goods 
most in demand and with but few quarters to 
draw from, chiefly New York, New England and 
Pennsylvania. As the shortage of fine Sumatra 
begins to be felt, caused by high prices for it, 
local goods are coming more into use. As it is 
difficuit to find good light stock in quantity, what 
there is commands a premium. At New York 
city, cigar manufacturing appears to be undergo- 
ing hard times, but in the country, the output of 
tax paid cigars shows a considerable increase. As 
to Sumatra, the new crop is expected to open up 
very unsatisfactorily for the American market, 
there being but a small percentage of light color- 
ed leaf. New York city dealers appear to be giving 
Pennsylvania leaf the go-by and interesting them- 
selves in Wisconsin, Onondaga and New England. 
As to the latter, the prediction is made that the 
entire 95 crop will be in packers’ hands in a very 
short time. Inthe Windsor broad leaf district, 
all the leaf has been bought up. While exporting 
has gone steadily along, the quantity sent abroad 
is beginning to fall off as prices at home are be- 
ginning to touch and even pass those paid by 
foreign buyers. Exports of 1000 cs per week would 
s00n diminish the accumulated stocks of low 
grade leaf held in this country. 

QUOTATIONS FOR SEEDLEAF, 





NE fillers, 5@9 Ohio fillers, 2@3 
seconds, 12@18 average lots, 6@9 
average lots, 19@30 fine wrappers, 10@16 
fine wrappers, 38@60 Pa fillers, 3@5 

N Y fillers, 3@6 average lots, 8@i1 
average lots, 8@15 Havana B’s, 11@15 

Wis Hav avr lo.s, 6@16 fine wrappers, 25@30 


NEW YORK—A more firm feeling is apparent 
among dealers in the Onondaga section as old 
stock is coming more in demand and at improved 
prices. The better grades of York state leaf are 
becoming scarce hence the old law of supply and 
demand is beginning to assert itself. While fillers 
g0 at a very low figure, growers have put their 
demands for fine grades up to 15¢.—At Navarino, 
Many assorting rooms have been in full opera- 
tion. Farmers pretty generally report their crop 
88 a fine one with a large per cent of the better 
grades. 

PENNSYLVANIA— The '95 crop is being picked 
up in Lancaster Co at a very rapid rate by 12 to 15 
buyers. Prices paid range from 4 to 12c with but 
few sales at the latter figure. While there was 
& big reduction in acreage last year, there is 
likely to be a smaller acreage set in ’96. Lancas- 
ter houses are beginning to pack Pa and Ct leaf 
and some of the buyers report Ct leaf a better 








TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 





purchase of the two. The Lancaster Co growers’ 
ass’n met March 9. President Bricker stated that 
one of the most important subjects for considera- 
tion was the transference of the Rocky Springs 
property to another lessee, with whom no ar- 
rangements have been made to continue the ex- 
periments which have been held at that place. 
He thought it would be better to continue the 
experiments at Donegal station exclusively as 
sheds have been erected there and other expenses 
entailed. He recommended raising experimental 
crops in the valley at that station. Mr Brackbuill 
of Strasburg said that from experiments made on 
his farm he found that the tobacco raised on a 
slaty ridge was superior to that on other sections, 
and he thought such soil should be secured on 
which the experimental crop could raised. 
Mr Greider of Donegal said good results had been 
secured from tobacco raised on gravel soil, which 
is caused by the red sandstone. The last crop at 
the station was a good one, slightly touched, how- 
ever, with white vein. President Bricker explained 
that it was difficult to raise a good crop in gravel- 
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ly soi: in dry seasons. There is one ridge of this 
sof! in the vicinity of Hammer creek, and anoth- 
er strip running from Chestnut Hill to Adams- 
town. The soil is called Potsdam sandstone. A 
ridge of gravelly soil runs through the farm of Mr 
Brackbill on which he has raised excellent crops. 
This same strip reaches the farm of Mr Millo Herr, 
on which he raised good crops in a moist season, 
but which is deficient in dry weather. Dr Arms- 
by of State College said a study of light soils and 
irrigation would be beneficial. He thought, how- 
ever, owing to the depleted condition of the socie- 
ty’s funds, that attention should be confined to 
the limestone soil. Many advantages would be 
lost by changing the location of the stations, and 
the present place should not be abandoned with- 
out serious consideration. He thought the society 
should be modest in their plans this year and not 
lose what they have gained, but be careful in not 
branching out too extensively. Mr Brackbill mov- 
ed that the matter of continuing experiments be 
left in the hands of the executive committee and 
those in charge of the stations, which was carried. 
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Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco and read the : 
coupon which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. , 
, 2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 3 
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Buggies,Carrlages.Wagons 
BICYCLES AND HARNESS 
Strong. Handsome, Low-priced. Goods 


fully warranted in all respects, at prices which make momey for you by 
saving one-third to one-half. A substantial, handsome top buggy, 
family carriage, $67.50. We 
ay freight to points mentioned in our mew Annual Money Saving 
Miami Manoafacturing Co.,Cincinnati, O. 


944.25: open buggies, $31.50; an elegant 
atalogue, sent frce. 
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fore sale. 





Saddles. 


No. 1644—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. as $55. 
As good as sells for $20. 5 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 23 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
Every- 
thing warranted. 

100 styles of Car- 

riages, 9)styles of Har- 
ness, 41 styles Riding 
Top Buggies as 
low as $35. Phaetons as low 
5 Spring Wagons $3lto 

$50. Send for large Catalogue. 
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No. 723—Price, with lamps, sunshade, apron 
and fenders, $60.00. As good as sells for $90. 





ELKHART CARRIACE & HARNESS MFC. CO., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, ELKHART, INDe 


















Ca 
KASS 

“A” Grade, $44 

Style, Finisb. 


in the world, for the money. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the hest guar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. Prices in plain figures. 
rooms, factories : Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. 





riced vehicles 
Send for our beau- 
Offices, sales- 



















WE WILL 
SELL YOU 
THE BEST 
Cart, Surry, Pheton, Spring 
Wagon, Harness or Saddle 
in the world at Lowest 
WholesalePrices.Ship- 
ped C.O. D. anywhere to 
anyone with privilege of 
examination. All goods 
aranteed as represented or money refunded, Send 
r large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write today address(in full)CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158 West VanBuren Street, B-42, Chicago, llis 





CIDER PRES 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAULICf 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 2 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
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TRADE LACKING IN ENERGY. 


TugspAY EveEentne, March 17, 1896. 

The languid attitude in business circles con- 
tinues and while the undertone is one of 
soundness, general activity is lacking. Bear- 
ish operators in the market for securities are 
conservative, however, evidently believing 
that the intensification of favorable features 
would immediately cause an upturn in values. 
Gross railway earnings continue tu show im- 
provement, while the distribution of mer- 
chandise is irregular, jobbers often reporting 
spring orders delayed, owing in part to trying 
weather. Cotton and woolen goods continue 
quiet, with sales less than they should be, and 
the market is without important change. 

In the markets for farm produce, the appar- 
ent lack of recuperative powers in wheat 
tends to depress other staples, espevially 
among the cereals. Exports of wheat and 
flour, aceording to Bradstreet’s 2,400,000 bu 
for the week, are a little less than a year ago; 
exports of corn at 1,708,000 bu double those of 
same time in ’95. In live stock circles, hogs 
have shown considerable activity, but offer- 
ings of all kinds are ample. Wool is positively 
dull in spite of strength abroad, butter is do- 
ing fairly well, cheese continues quiet and 
eggs are on the downturn. Few features in 
winter fruits and vegetables, with the south 
beginning to forward liberal quantities of 
green stuff to the north. Revised prices hold- 
ing good to-night follow: 


fHE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 

Chicago, 6le 2814e 19tge * $3 50 
New York, +134 38 254, "425 
Boston, 39 _ 200 
20, 


Toledo, 70 
181, ee 


23 
St Louis, 5914 26% 
Minneapolis, 5834 on ~ . 
Sau Francisco, *1.25 "9245 *80 00 
London, 78 v - - 

*Prices per ceutai. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 624ge 294¢e * ge 
July, 63 3046 204 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 

rhis week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 62,723,000 62,596,006 76,839,000 
Corn, 14,886,000 14,050,006 13,445,000 
Oats, 7,410,000 7,228,000 6,350,000 
Exports of Breadstuffs. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.] 
--Month of February~ —8 mos end Feb 29. 
1896 1896 1895 
Wheat, bu, 4,980 6 43,537 52,888 

total value, 2,514 27,865 29,485 

av value, 3.8¢ \ 64c 
Wheat fiour, bbis, 7 ¢ 10, 

total value, 7 
Corn, bu, 

total value, 

av value, 

Cornmeal, bbls, 
total value, 
Oats, bu, 

total value, $137 

av value, 27.2¢ 
Oatmeal, tbs, 3,137 

total value, #75 
Barley, bu, 321 

total value, #128 666 

Total, $13,017 9,645 92 71,279 

At Chicago, wheat prices were forced down 
last week 2c or more until they reached 62}c Fri- 
day night for May delivery and 6ic for No 2 spring 
cash. Following, a moderate recovery took 
place, but the position at the opening of the pres- 
ent week is disturbed, with bearish operators 
forcing their advantage. Monday’s cables were 
lower and heavy speculative offerings here carried 
May to 6ige, recovering thence feebly. The statis- 
tical position remains about the same as for a long 
time past, with public stocks steadily decreasing 
and the season at hand for crop scares in the 
winter wheat belt. Yet these facts, together with 
the further decrease in world’s stocks, has faiied 
to call out much support. Western Europe is buy- 
ing in a conservative manner, and our exports of 
wheat and flour, while moderate, are not suffi- 
cientiy large to stimmate investment buying. Re- 
ports from Argentina are conflicting, with -a gen- 
eral belief that the surplus in that country cannot 
prove especially burdensome. Our great competi- 
tor in the world’s market is Russia, which ap- 
parently has a liberal reserve of old wheat yet to 
come out. In the meantime there is a fairly good 
cash demand on home milling account, especial- 
ly in winter wheat sections, and the hope is en- 
tertained that receipts in the northwest will prove 
less burdensome and that the visible supply will 
be whittled down to a comfortable point. Aggre- 
gate available supplies of wheat and flour in the 
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US and Canada, according to the Chicago Trade 
Bulletin, decreased 10,829,000 bu during Feb, or 
about the same as a year ago. Breadstuffs in 
Europe and afloat therefor, and in the US and 
Canada March 1, ‘96, approximated 191,887,000 bu, 
a decrease during Feb of 10,945,300 bu, against a 
reduction in Jan of double that quantity. 

Corn is rather heavy in tone without special de- 
cline. The contract grade continues to swing 
around 2¥}@30}c for May delivery, with No 2in 
store 28jc and other grades by sample at the usual 
difference. The weakness in wheat has its in- 
fluence here to some extent, receipts are fair, and 
while exports continue large, they fail to help the 
market. Cash corn relatively firm as compared 
with futures with a moderate shipping demand. 

The recent low price of oats was shaded another 
$c last week, and the market lacks snap at the 
opening of this week. Foreigners are making in- 
quiry and the export demand 1s considerable, yet 
compared with enormous reserves, insignificant. 
The contract grade is selling around 20}c for either 
May or Juiy, and this largely controls the cash 
market. No 2 mixed close to 19¢ and lower grades 
usual discount. 

Rye closely follows other grains, and in spite of 
rather small receipts offerings prove ample. 
Bids for No 2 cash reduced to 37¢ P bu, or 2c un- 
der a week ago, with No 3 selling sparingly 
around 344@35c. May dull at 39c and-market lack- 
ing special characteristics. 

Malting demana for barley continues rather in- 
different, but offerings of really choice goods are 
restricted and nearly everything absorbed at 
about recent prices. Everything under choice 
easy in tone, and prices by sample run as low as 
2U@26c, then up to 33@36c for good to choice heavy 
possessing attractive color, 

Timothy seed easy ut a decline of 10@20c P 100 ths 
from last week. Lower prices have brought a lit- 
tle more inquiry on shipping account but market 
still quiet. Prime or March delivery $3 20@3 25 
and Sept (new crop seed) offered at 310. Demand 
for clover restricted by reason of unfavorable 
weather market quotable on the basis of 7 25@7 35 
P ctl for contract prime. Hungarian 65@75c, 
ordinary millet 65a@80c, German millet 65@85e. 

At Toledo, wheat rather dull and without par- 
ticularly new feature. Operators watching crop 
and weather reports, these proving more interest- 
ing at present than almost anything else. Cash 
quotations around jie Pp bu, May 70jc, July 664@ 
663c, the last named of course contemplating new 
crop delivery. Corn poorly supported with cash 
around 2c Pp bu and May 30}c. Oats dull at 20}e¢ 
for cash and 22c for May. Cash rye 40c. Clover 
seed depressed through larger receipts and dis- 
position of holders to unload. Prime or March 
delivery $4 3ia@4 40 P bu, Oct 4 35. 

At New York, wheat heavy under the pressure 
of renewed liquidation on the part of ‘‘longs’’ 
operators watching for some fresh incentive, such 
as crop damage or positive improvement in the 
export demand. Contract grade 72c P bu and 
May delivery 70c. Red at the recent big premium. 
Corn sympathizing to some extent with wheat, in 
spite of continued scarcity at the seaboard and 
small interior movement. No 2 delivered 39%c, 
May delivery 35}c, July 36%c. Oats dull at 25@25}c 
for either cash or March delivery, No 2 western 
rye 49@5ic, barley quiet at 37@4ic. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 lbs, $475 # 10 83 85 
New York, 2 465 425 
Buffaio, 425 
Kansas City, 385 
Pittsvurg, 430 
Exports of Provisions. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted. } 
7Month of February~ -8 mos end Feb 25. 
3 1895 1896 1895 


1896 

Butter, tbs, 1,931 314 14,617 

total value, 52 2,271 

av value, 16.5¢ 15.5¢ 
Cheese, tbs, 166 2,094 23,752 

total value, y 98 2,007 

av value, 9.4¢ 9.4¢ 8.4¢ 
Beef, fresh. fhs, 124,229 

total value, 1,547 10,967 

av value, 8.4¢ 8.6¢ 
Beef, canned, fhs, 4,395 

total value, #407 
Beef, salted, ths, 6,678 

total value, 398 
Tallow, tbs, 
Bacon, tbs, 
Hams, fbs, 
Pork, tbs, 

d, ths, 

total value, 

av value, 
Oleo oil, tbs, 

total value, Be 
Oleomargarine, tbs, 340 

total value, 33 27 313 

Total, #12,191 13,505 (7,205 

At Chicago, the rather better tone in the cattle 
market is due to at least two reasons. One, the 
smaller character of the supply, this being a pro- 
nounced feature all of last week, and followed by 
only fair receipts Monday of this week, with an 
accompanying tendency on the part of sellers to 


hold prices firmer. Compared with a week 
ago best quotations show an advance of 10@ 


20c, this applying to 


nearly all grades. Cyr. 


rent receipts point to the effect of liberal feeg. 
ing, and the average quality is good with perhaps 


almost too many heavy 


beeves for the trade 


Well-finished medium weight steers, av 1299 to 
1400 ibs, are in better demand than most other 
descriptions. The second reason for an jm. 


proved market is the 
for beef, this proving 


better home demand 


an important factor ip 


regulating prices. The export trade is not par. 
ticularly good, yet there is a fair movement 
all the time. Cheap cattle stronger with 4 
good outlet for butchers’ atock, while feeders are 
in relatively small supply. Choice to extra native 
beeves are quotable all the way up to $4 50@4 75 
but sales are largely at 4 40 downward, with ‘com. 
mon to fair fleshy steers 3 40@3 65. Offerings of 
Texas cattle only moderate and prices fractional- 
ly higher. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Fey export steers, #4.65@4.75 
me, 1400@ 1600 Ibs, 4.25@4.50 
Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 tbs, 4.15@4.40 
Fair to med, 1150 
400 Ths, 3.75@4.15 
Ch cows and heif, 3.50@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.35@3.25 
ners, 1.50@2.25 
Poor to ch bulls, 2.00@3.50 


Feeders, 800 to 
1150 tbs, $3.25@3.85 
Stockers, 400 to 


& S, 
Calves, 300 ths up, 
Calves, veal, 


Cc 4.25@6.25 
Texans, fed steers, 3.25@4,29 
Texans, cows and . 
heifers, 2.60@3. 25 
Texans, bulls, 2.2502.90 


The more desirable grades of sheep ruled firm 
all of last week and the market is opening in fair. 


ly strong shape this week. 


The inquiry is chiefly 


for medium weight muttons, well finished and not 
too heavy. There is a moderate demand for choice 
export sheep, but extremely heavy are neglected, 
A good many yeariings offered, severely testing 
the market. Prices are on the basis of $3@3 65 for 


fair to extra wethers, ‘ 


25 @2 85 for poor to com- 


mon, 3 75@4 for yearlings and 3 7i@4 75 for fair to 


choice butcher lambs. 


**Four-dollar hogs’’ nearly describes the condi- 
tion of the market the past week, with little at 
the opening of the present week to indicate any 
particular recovery. Theseason is at hand for 
resumption of spring work on the farm, and hold. 
ers are showing a disposition to market hogs with 
considerable freedom. The quality is good, and 
prices cover an extremely narrow range, coarse 
heavy being at a discount. Local packers con- 
tinue bearish in their operations, but there is a 
good shipping demand at present low prices and 
this prevents special slump. Hogs are selling 
largely around 4c with mixed and heavy cover- 
ing a range of $3 90@4 05, assorted light 4@4 10, 
rough heavy 3 70@3 85, skips and culls 3@3 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle prices have lost much of 


the gain reported in last 


issue, and Monday of 


this week the market showed a decline of about 
15ec. Demand rather indifferent in character, and 
while there was a air clearance it was only at the 
expense of values. Quotations are revised as fol- 


lows: 

Extra, 145) to 1600 lbs, $4 35@4 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Iba, 9400 15 
Fair, 990 to 1100 .bs, 335 3 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 275 § 
Rough, hal f-fat, 275 % 
Com to good fatoxen, 2 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 50 
Com to good fat cows, 200 330 
Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 30 40 
Bologna cows, p hd, 500 140 
F’sh cows & springers, 15 00 45 00 
Veal calves, 50) 60 


Hog supplies in the country and west of Pitts- 
burg seem to be plentiful, according to arrivals 
in this city. In the face of a moderate demand on 
the part of local butchers and shippers, the oifer- 
ings were of such a character Monday of this 
week, when 35 double decks appeared, that sales- 
men found it necessary to take off 20@30c. Best 
prime medium weights $4 25@4 30, common to best 
yorkers 4@4 25, heavy hogs 4 05@4 10, pigs 4@4 16, 
rough lots 3 25@3 75 Sheep in fair demand and 
moderately active, ruling strong Monday of this 
week when 20 double decks of fresh receipts were 
on sale. Prime wethers, 95@100 tbs, 3 85@4, heavy 
export about same, common to good mixed droves 
275@3 60, culls 150@225, ordinary to choice 


lambs 3 50@4 90. 


At Buffalo, cattle supplies ample for all pres- 
ent requirements and market nearly steady, this 
week opening 10@l15¢e higher. Transactions on 
the basis of $3 60@4 75 for plain light weights to 
fancy heavy steers, with stockers and feeders in 
moderate demand at 2 25@3 60, the outside taking 
selected young steers. Milch cows and springers 
in moderate demand but plentiful so far as ordi- 
nary grades are concerned. Prices 2@5 lower than 
a week ago with 45@50 p head the top for fair to 
good animals, all the way down to 25@35. Hogs 
slow and lower this week with packers and 


shippers rather bearish. 


Good to choice mixed 


and yorkers 4 20@4 30, with heavy shipping 415 
@4 25. Sheep were sold up closely last week and 
the market opened strong Monday of this week, 


under moderately liberal supplies. Mixed 


droves 


3 25@4 with yearlings at a premium and choice t 


fancy lambs up to 4 90. 


At New York, market moderately active and 


substantially steady, with export demand fair 
not urgent. Usual inquiry on the part of loc 


but 
al 


butchers, and good to choice steers and heifers 
selling readily. Com to ch corn-fed steers $3 %@ 
450, with fey ata premium. Oxen 3 25@3 75, 0! 

to fat bulls 3@3 85, poor to fair cows 1 50@2 75. 











Veal calves steady “ 5@7 50 for ordinary to prime, 
with heavy- -fed 3@3 75. Country dressed veals 6@ 
Hogs pr: nasal steady on the basis of 

440@475 for fair to choice, with country 
dressed in light supply at 5@7. Sheep with- 
out unusual feature, desirable weights  rul- 
ing steady, while coarse heavy are indif- 
ferently supported. Common to choice weth- 
ers 3@4 25, extra at a premium, medium to prime 
yearlings 450@0 15. Spring lambs nominal and a 
few country dressed selling at 2 50@6 P carcass. 

At Boston, fair to extra milch cows $30@48 ea, 
fey cows W ith young calves 50@65. 

At London, American steers 9@10c P tb, est 
dressed weight, sheep 12@13}c, est dressed weight. 
Refrigerator beef 64@7he P Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
ordock. From these, country consignees sans 

ay freight and commission eh: arges. When sold 
Bi a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
yance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, light receipts and fair demand 
eontinue and prices rule firm. Winesaps $4@4 50 
# bbl, Baldwins 2 75@3 50, Greenings 2 50@3 25, 
Ben Davis 3@3 75, northern fey selected 4@5, Va 
York Imperial 3 50@4 50, russets 2 25@2 75, com to 
fair 1 50@2 50. 





At Boston, prices firm and higher under light 
receipts. Greenings $2 75@3 25, Baldwins 3@4, 
western mixed 250, Ben Davis 3@3 50, Talman 
Sweets 2@3, Rome Beauties 3 50@4. 

Liverpool cables to Lawrence & Co, the Boston 
exporters, report market better with higher 
prices ruling. Nova Scotia apples quoted $2 8@ 
360 P bbl. 

Beans. 
At New York, kidney beans are held steadily, 


dull and easy. Ch marrow ’95 
$135 P bu, medium 1 25@1 274, pea 1 20@1 22) 
white kidney 1 35, red 1@1 124, black turtle soup 
140, yellow eyes 1 30@1 35, Cal limas 190, foreign 
pea 95c@1 05, medium 90e@1, green peas 80@82kc 

At Boston, a full supply of all kinds, market 
barely steady. Small h p pea $135 p bu, marrow 
120, screened 1 10, seconds 1, Cal pea 1 50@1 55, ch 
hp medium 1 20@1 25, screened 1 10@1 20, seconds 
1@1 10, foreign pea 115, medium 1 10@1 15, yellow 
eyes 1 30@1 40, red kidney 115@1 20, dried limas 
3c P tb. 


other varieties 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, there is a moderate inquiry and 
prices are about steady for most kinds. Fey 
evap’d apples 64@7he P tb, ch 54@6c, prime ‘ 
sun-dried sliced 3@3}c,quarters 3@34c, chopped 2c, 
sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7c, cherries 8@10c, 
blackberries 5c, evap’d raspberries 18@184c, sun- 
dried 17c, huckleberries 5}@6c, Cal apricots 104@ 
134¢. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is sufficient demand to keep 
stocks moving well,but not strength enough to im- 
prove prices. Fey nearby new-laid 12c p dz, N Y 
country marks 114@11jc, Pa 114@11}c, western lic 
? dz, southern 10}c, refrigerator $2@275 P case, 
ducks’ eggs 24@28¢e P dz. 

At Boston, accumulations and liberal current 
offerings cause easy prices, demand being rather 
slack. Nearby and Cape fey 15@l17ec P dz, ch fresh 
eastern 124, fair to good 11@1l4c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 124c P dz, Mich, O and Ind fancy 12c, fair 
to good 11@1ljc P dz, refrigerator 8@10c, limed 
10¢c, 


5 Ale 
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Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries meeting a moderate 


demand, other fruits steady. Fey Cape Cod $10@ 
1150 P bbl, prime 9@9 50, N J 5 50@6 25, Fla straw- 
berries 20@40c P qt, Messina oranges 2 50@325 Pp 


box, Valencia 5@6 P case, Jamaica 4@6 P bx, Sici- 
ly lemons 1 75@3 P bx. 

At Boston, cranberries steady, 
ed. Ch dark Cape Cod $8@9 Pp bbl, 
1 75@2 P bx, Fla strawberries 25@40c 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and unchanged. Western 
bran 75@80c P 100 ths, rye feed 60@65c, linseed oil 
meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17@18, 
screenings 50@70c P 100 ths, brewers’ meal and 
gtits 874c, coarse cornmeal T5@79e. 

Hay and Straw. 

offerings are light and the mar- 
Prime timothy hay 95c@$1 
No 2 85e, No 3 75@80c, clo- 
salt hay 45@50c, 
50@60c, oat W@ 


only best want- 
light 5@7, N J 
P gt. 


At New York. 
ket quiet and steady. 
P 100 ths, No 1 9@95e, 
ver mixed 75@80c, clover 65@70c, 
long rye straw 75@85e, short rye 
Be, wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, fancy grades 
and all choice lots are steady, straw quiet. N Y 
and Can ch to fey $18@19 P ton, fair to good 16@ 
17, eastern 15 50@16, ch clover and clover mixed 14 
@15, swale 9@10, good to prime rye straw 18, oat 


10@10 50. 


command full prices 


Onions. 
At New York, selling at steady prices under 
Moderate supply. N Y yellow 9c@$i10 ® bbl, 
Orange Co red 60@90c, yellow 75c@1 25, white 1@ 
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Bermuda 2@ 


SS 


2, eastern red 75c@1, yellow 1@1 50, 
225 P cra, Havana 2 15@2 25. 

At Boston, former prices rule. Natives $1 25 
150 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, Havana 2 25 
era. 


al) 


Poultry. 

At New York, supplies of fresh are moderate 
and prices about steady. Frozen poultry is plenti- 
ful and sells slowly. Nearby turkeys good to ch 
ldc P th, ch young toms 12@13c, large Phila capons 
18@20c, western 16@17c, Phila broilers 25@28¢, fey 
chickens 15@1l7c, NJ 11@134c, western fowls 9#@ 
10c, ch ducks 16@l17c, geese 8@10c, white squabs 
$2 75@3 P dz. Frozen turkeys 14@l5ice P tb, chick- 
ens 10@1ic, fowls 9@9}c. 

At Boston, a better feeling 
light receipts but no improvement in prices. 
Northern and eastern ch spring chickens 16@18¢ 
® tb, com to good 10@l4c, extra fowls 13@l4c, ch 
young ducks 12@15c, western dry-picked turkeys 
15@1léc, large capons 16@17c, chickens 14@15c, fowls 
9@i0c, pigeons $1 25 4 dz. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, seed stock in light supply and 
held firmly when choice, table potatoes dull and 
weak. No 1 Bermudas $4 50@5 50 Pp bbl, Me He- 
brons 90c@1 P sack, Rose 1 25@1 37, LI1in_ bulk 75 
@8ie P bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 75c@1 P 180 
ibs, Burbanks oe N ¥ and N J 60@70c P sack, 
Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 P bbl. 

At Boston, a large supply on hand, demand 
slack and market dull and easy. Aroostook 
Hebrons 28@30c P bu. Rose 40c, NH Hebrons 25c, 
Burbanks and White Stars 25c, Vt and Me 25@28c, 
northern N Y white stock 23@25c, Bermuda $5 50 
P bbl. 


is manifest under 


Vegetables. 
At New York, there is little of intelest in the 


market, prices ruling fairly steady under moder- 
ate demand. Domestic cabbages $2 50@5 P 100, 


state and western celery 75c@1 P dz, N J and LI 
flat behs 1@1 50, pumpkins 75e¢@1 P bbl, marrow 
squash 1@150, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 75@90c, 
water cress 1@2 P 100 bchs, washed carrots 85¢ 


@1 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 5@15¢c Pp qt, hothouse 


cucumbers 1@2 P dz, kale 150@1 75 p bbl, spin- 
ach 1 50@3, Fla tomatoes 2 50@3 50 P carrier. 
Wool. 

General dullness prevails in the wool market 
and prices remain steady. Quotations on the 
basis of the following at Boston, N Y and Phila- 
delphia with Chicago at the usual freight differ- 


ence: Ohio and Pa XX and above 19@20c, X 18@ 
19e, No 1 21@2i}c, fine unwashed 13@14c, Ohio 
combing Noi #@} blood 22@22}c, Ohio delaine 
21@22c, Mich X and above 16@l7c, No 1 19@20c, 
No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 5a blood 20e, Ky, 
Ind, Mo combing } blood 17@17} § blood 17@17ie. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring i35e, medium 30 
territory fine 33@37c, medium 30@32ce. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fresh eggs 14@15e p dz, 
ens 12@l4c P tb 1 w, 16@18c d w, turkeys 
dw, veal 6c l w, 11@12e dw, beef white 
onions 75e P bu, red 50c, turnips 35¢c, carrots 40c, 
squash 14@2c P ib, hay 18 P ton, rye straw 18, cmy 
print butter 26@28¢ Pp Ib, dairy 22q@24c, cheese 10@ 
12c.—At Waterbury, emy butter 25@27c p tb, fresh 
eggs 20c P dz, beef 7@8e P th, pork 5@6c, chickens 
12@18c, fowls 10@15c, turkeys 12@18c, potatoes 30@ 
35e P bu, red and yellow onions 40@50c, turnips 
30e, squash 2c P th, apples 2@2 50 p bbl.—At Provi- 
dence, RI, nearby fresh eggs 20ec p dz, fowls 12@ 
16e P tb, turkeys 14@18c, sheep 6@7c, cabbage 
1 25@1 50 P bbl, potatoes 1@1 35, onions 125, Car- 
rots 125, turnips 150, apples 3@4 50, cottonseed 
meal 22@23 P ton, linseed 20@21, gluten 20@21.—At 
Springfield, Mass, beef 6@8e P tbh, mutton 7@8e, 
turkeys 16@18c, chickens 14@16c, nearby fresh 
eggs 20@23ec 1p dz, western 12@l4c, potatoes 25@30c 
P bu, carrots 30c, turnips 25@30c, onions 30@40c, 
No 2 yellow corn 39c, mixed oats 27c, baled timo- 






@32¢e, 


chick- 
16@18¢ 
8a 8c, 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


FREE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemic 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 





ARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat 
N alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 





ANTED-By fairly competent women, each with 

an infant or youns child, situations in the country 

(general housework plain cooking, ete.). Small wages 

expected. Fare yaid by Association. A yply State Chari- 

ties Aid Association, nited Charities Building, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 


SHIP YOUR APPLES, FRUITS, BUTTER, EGGS, 


and all produce to SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, 
N. ¥. Reference furnished. 


‘SHANDY COBBLER 


Ss 
Saat 
Gz) Ea) Sagas & vo) 


MenpD Your Own boots, shoes, rubber 
goods, +R, tinware, etc., at home. Outfit 38 
pos., good substantial tools, $3.00. Only complete 
family outfit made. Catalog free. Agents wap 
KUEN & CO,, Box P, P,, Moines, Iu. 









































WHAT WE SAY WE DO 
WE 00 D0 


Complica- 
TONS tut 


As you would avoid a plague. 
A complicated grain harvester ts a 
plague. Truer words were never 
written than those of the late Dr. 
Holmes, when he said “The more 
wheels there are in a watch or in a 
brain, the more trouble they are to 
take care of.” The simplicity of 
McCormick Harvesting Machines 
has won for them thousands of 
friends. The new Open Elevator is 
the simplest of harvesters and is not 
subject to the disorders and disar- 
rangements resulting from the com- 
plicated construction of so many 
so-called grain cutting machines. 
There’s nothing complicated about 
yang Mowers, either. They 
need o occasionally, but they 
don’t om A clog-up and “go to 
smash,” after the manner of the or- 
dinary mower. Same is true of the 
McCormick Corn Harvester. Its 
construction embodies the only cor- 
rect principle—the only principle 
that will work ina Corn} arvester. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 

hicago. 


Agents everywhere. 


: 
$ 














suar-srone FEED MILLS 
BURR-STONE 

best constructed, ieast complicated 
oy fastest grinding milis yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
@ Exposition in 1893 for 
» Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 
= 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. —— 
Box N, New Haven, Conn 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warratted. 
For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in 
order. **Book on Millis” 

and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, rolleror buhrsystem. [& 
Red uced Prices for’96. ? 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
90 Day Street, 










SATISFACTION 4 











7 adianapo is, Ind. 





IRRIGATED LANDS IN 


COLORADO. 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch. 

A rare opportunity to aequire attractive and profitable . 
Suburban Homes in tracts of from 5 acres upward, 
with perpetual water right and suitable for Market Gar- 
dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poultry Rais- 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two to eight 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pueblo, the 
growing manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in- 

bitantsand five great railways. Profitable home mar- 
ket; absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and all 
social adiivantages. Write for information to Cc. B. 
SCHMIDT, General Agent The Suburban Land and 
Eeccsanent Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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thy hay 21 P ton, cmy print butter 25@26c P bb, 
dairy 22@23c, cheese 11@12}c.—At Worcester, Mass, 
chickens 14@18¢ P tb, turkeys 14@lic, fresh eggs 
18@20c P dz, potatoes 283@35c P bu, yellow onions 
40@60c, turnips 40@60c, carrots 40c, apples 2 50@4 
# bbi, rye straw 19@20 P ton, timothy hay 20@22, 
butter, cmy prints 24@26c, cheese 11@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


WHOLKSALE PRIOES at’ OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKBTS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTE. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, Baldwin apples $3@ 
4 P bbl, Greenings 3@3 75, potatoes 60@75c P bbl, 
onions 1 25@1 50, turnips 50@60c, cabbages 2 50@ 
3 50 } 100, pea beans 1 60@1 65 P bu, celery 1 20@ 
125 } dz, lettuce 335@40e P bx. Chickens 1l0@lic P 
Ib l w, 11@12e ad w, roosters 6@8ce 1 w, turkeys 13@ 
l4e 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, ducks 10@1l1c 1 w, 11@12c dw, 
geese 10@l11c 1 w, 11@12c d w, fresh eggs 14@15c Pp 
dz. Best steers 6@7c P fb, mixed 5}@6e, veal 
calves 6@7c, hogs 3}@4}c, sheep 6@7c, tallow 5@5he. 
Corn 38 @42c P bu, oats 27@29c, bran 13@14 P ton, 
cottouseed meal 17 50@18, middlings 16@17, loose 
hay 15@18, baled timothy 15@17 50, clover 14@16, 
oat straw 9@10, rye 14@15. 

At Syracuse, chickens 11@12c P fh | w, 15@l1é6c 
d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 16@18ce d w, ducks 13@1l4c 
l w, 17@18e d w, fresh eggs lic P dz, beef 54§@7ec 
P tb, veal 9@10c, hogs 5}@6c, mutton 6@7c, lamb 
9@10c, hides 3@4ec, tallow 3@4c, fine washed wool 
10@i2c, medium @l17e. Corn 42@45c f bu, oats 
30@32c, bran 14@15 ®P ton, cottonseed meal 21@22, 
middlings 17, linseed meal 20, loose hay 16@18, 
baled 19, clover 16, oat straw 7@8, rye 10@11. 
Potatoes in carlots 15c P bu, onions 25@30c, pars- 
nips 40@50c, turnips 30@35c, cabbages 4@5 P 100, 
honey 12@13c P tb. 

In Other Places—At Bristol, Ontario Co, hops 
Ste P lb, hogs 5c.—At Homer, Cortland Co, hay 
$14416, cabbage 12 P ton, cows 30@45, potatoes 8c, 
meal 15, middlings 14@15.—At Burger, Genesee 
Co, barley 35c, beans 90c, potatoes 10@15c, cows 35 
a+, hay 17@20.—At Woodbury, Queens Co, eggs 
12¢.—At Bridgeport, Madison Co, cows 20@30, hay 
15, potatoes 20c.—At Oakfield, Genessee Co, lambs 
4ic, hay 12@15, straw 10, beans 80@90c, eggs 12c.— 
At Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, eggs lic, oats 
32e, buckwheat 35e, hay 16, rye straw 15, rye 48c, 
cows 30@40c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, eggs 
l2c, oats 30e, buckwheat 35c, potatoes 20c. 

OHIG—At Columbus, poultry prices slightly 
advanced owing to smallsupply. Chickens Te ® tb 
l w, 8a9e a w, turkeys 12c l w, 13@15e d_ w, ducks 
10¢c 1 w, 124e d w, fresh eggs 10c ® dz. Potatoes 
dull at 19@20ce P bu, white onions $1 10 PB bbl, red 
and yellow 1, turnips 30c P bu, beans 95c@1 10, ap- 
ples 1 75@3 10 ® bbl, cranberries very low,5 P bbl. 
Live stock unchanged. Good to best steers 4@4 25 
P 100 ths, mixed 2 50@3 50, veal calves 4@5 50, hogs 
4 2@4 40, milch cows 25@35 ea, tallow 3c P hb, 
cured hides 44@54c, fine unwashed wool 8@9c Pp 
tb, med and coarse 12@13c, fine washed 12@13c, 
med and coarse 15@16c. Business in seeds improv- 
ing. Prime timothy 3 75@3 8 P 100 fbs, common 
clover 7 35, crimson 8 15, alfalfa 7 50, red top 7 90, 
bran 13 p ton, shorts 12, loose hay 15@17, baled 
14 50@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9. 

At Toledo, potatoes 22@25c ® bu, onions 40@50c, 
turnips %c@$1 P bbl, rutabagas 110@1 25, ecab- 
bages 3a@3 50 P 100, pea beans 125@140 P bu, ap- 
ples 2 75@3 25 ® bbl, carrots 1, beets 1 75, squash 14 
a2ec ~ th. Chickens 5@7e P hl w, 8@9c d w, tur- 
keys 7a@8c 1 w, 8@9c dw, ducks 7@8e l w, 8@9e 
dw, geese 65@75e ea, fresh eggs 12a@l4e Pp dz, cold 
storage 9@10c. Baled timothy hay 12@13 ® ton, 
loose 13@14, rye straw 8@8 25, oat 7@7 50, bran 15 
a16, middlings 14@15. 

At Cleveland, potatoes quiet and easy, 17@20c 
p bu, earlots 13@16c, white onions 50@55c, red and 
vellow 30@35¢e, cucumbers $1 75@2 P dz, radishes 
25@27¢, spinach 60@65c P bu, pea beans 1 15@1 20 
» bu, limas 34@4c P tb, apples 3@3 50 P bbl, cab- 
bage 15@35 P ton, green beans 2@225 P bu-bx. 
Poultry active and firm. Chickens 8@9}c p tb 
1 w, 9 @104e d w, turkeys 12@12}c l w, 13@14e dw, 
clucks 12@12$¢ 1 w, 13@14c d w, geese 60@75c ea 1 w, 
fresh eggs 114@124c P dz. Good to best steers 3 75@ 
425 P 100 ths, mixed 3 50@3 75, veal calves 5 50@6, 
hogs 4 10@4 35, sheep 3 25@3 75, hides 53c P bb, tal- 
low 33c. Bran 12 50@13 P ton, middlings 11 50@14, 
loose hay 14@17, baled 11@15 50, oat straw 7@7 50, 
rye straw 6@9. 

\t Cincinnati, poultry market quiet. Chick- 
ens Ta8he P tb, ducks 10@1ic, turkeys 104c, gesse 
=5 Pp dz, eggs 10e P dz. Old potatoes on track 23 
awe Pp bu, yellow onions 0c@1 P bbl, white 1 50, 
new beets 40@50ce P dz, cabbage 1 90@2 P bil, ap- 
ples 2504350. Ch timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, 
clover 1150@12, oat straw 5 50@5 75, rye 5 50@6, 
bran 10 50@11, middlings 10 50@11. 

In Other Places—At Lancaster, Fairfield Co, 
eggs 9c P dz, lard 6c P tb, corn 28e P bu, oats 25e, 

At London, Madison Co, eggs 12c, corn 26c, timo- 
thy hay 15, clover 9, cattle 3@3 25, hogs 3@3 75, 
sheep 250@3, chickens 6c 1 w, turkeys 7c, geese 
5e.—At Williamsfield, Ashtabula Co, hay 12, pota- 
toes 15e, hogs 34¢c.—At Winchester, Adams Co, hay 
10, oats 25e. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter market 
steady. Fey cmy 22@23c P fh, ch 20@2I1c, dairy 13 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


@\4c, full cream cheese 10§@11jc, fresh eggs 11@ 
lljc P dz, chickens 9@12c P tb, ducks 14@15c, tur- 
keys 15@léc, geese 8@10c. Early Rose potatoes 30 
@i0ec P bu, prime white 20@25c, onions 35@40c, 
cabbage $6@8 P 100, kale 40@50c P bu, turnips 0@ 
35¢c, apples 2 50@3 50 P bbl, ch timothy hay 16 Pp 
ton, No 1 15 0), clover mixed 13 50@14, clover 11 50 
@12, rye straw 14, oat 7@7 50, bran 13@14, mid- 
dlings 12@14. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh eggs 
2c P dz, chickens 10@10jc P ib lw, M@lse dw, 
ducks 12@13c 1 w, 12@16c d w, turkeys 14@l6c dw. 
Apples $250@350 p bbl, cranberries 8 50@9 50, 
Early Rose potatoes 28@30c P bu, other kinds 20@ 
25c, onions 30@35c, cabbage 7@7 50 P 100, turnips 
45@60c P bu, beets 5@7 P 100 behs. Ch baled 
timothy hay 16 50@17 ® ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, 
clover 10 50@11, rye straw 15 50W16 50, wheat 8@9, 
oat 7 50@8, bran 13 50@14. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good cmy tubs 
18@19¢ ® tbh, dairy 17@18c.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch cmy 23@24c, dairy 20@24c.—At Oakfield, Gene- 
see Co, 16c.—At Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, 16@ 
18c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 16ce.—At Wood- 
bury, Queens Co, ch 25c.—At Buffalo, NY and Pa 
emy 21@22¢, Elgin 224@23¢, dairy 19@20c. 

At New York, general quietude and steadiness 
have been the teatures of the market. Prices con- 
tinued steady around 22c for fancy, and buyers 
showed no inclination to take more than needed 
for immediate wants. Light receipts, however, 
produced a firm market and the opening this 
week was at 22c, receipts Monday being 8900 pkgs. 
There is some demand for second-class stock, but 
common stuff is neglected and dull. Prices gov- 
erning round lots, and subject to some advance 
for selections in a small way, are as follows: 
Elgin and other western cmy extras 22c Pp tb, 
state fall made 14@18c. Western firsts 19@21c, sec- 
onds 16@18¢e, N Y dairy half-tubs extras 20c, firsts 
16@18¢e, western dairy firsts 12@l4c, seconds 11@ 
11ljc, fresh factory tubs 13c, firsts 12@12}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, Elgin creamery slightly ad- 
vanced, upward tendency noted all around. Good 
to ch Ohio emy 19@20c P th, Elgin 22c, ch dairy 
l4c, good 10@12c.—At Toledo, good to ch emy 20@ 
2ic, dairy 18@19c.—At Cleveland, active and firm. 
Good to ch emy 18@2ic, Elgin 22@23e.—At Cincin- 
nati, fey Elgin emy 23c, Ohio 15@18e, ch dairy 10c. 
—At London, Madison Co, 12}c.—At Lancaster, 
Fairfield Co, 10@12ke. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair demand 
for fancy creamery. Western fcy 22c P tb, fair to 
prime 17@20c, ch prints 23c, good to ch 20@22c. 





At Boston, fine fresh creamery is in steady de 
mand, receipts not especially heavy and prices 
ruling firm. Best western is held with confidences 
and firsts find a moderate sale. Imitation cream. 
ery stcady. Quotations for round lots are ag fg}. 
lows: Vt and N H fey cmy, assorted sizes 24¢ y 
ib, northern N Y 23c, western fresh tubs, assorted 
sizes 23c, northern firsts 20@21c, eastern 19@22¢ 
western firsts 20@2ic, seconds 15@l17c, extra vi 
dairy 21c, N Y 20c, firsts 16@18c, western dairies 
12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices, 

Boston butter receipts during 1895 were 46,787,344 
tbs, against 39,565,400 in ’94. 

The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, full cream cheq. 
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THE GENUINE 


UCKEYE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Works easy and throws 
aconstant stream. Never 
freezes in winter. Over] 


universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and 
prices, giving depth off 
well. Beware of Imitations. 


MAST, FOOS & C0. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Also Manufacturers of the§ 
fron Turbine and Columbia‘ | 


"“AAAL 282A NVO GQTIH|O V 





Stee/ Wind Engines, Stee/ Der- 
ricks, Power Mills, Litt 
Pumps, Tank & Spray Pumps, 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, fron 
Fencing, Fire Escapes, etc. * 
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Swivel Plow. 


Automatic Lock and 
Jointer. 


Steel Jointer Standard. 


These Plows and our 
Landside plows excel in 
quality of work, ease of 
handling, light draft, and 
durability. 


a 


faa af 


geld 
ery 


— SD SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, Copake Iron Works, columbia county, N, Y. 











JOHN H. JACKSON 
NEW YORK STATE 


¥ Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 


Successor to JACKSON BROS. 2 
i DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 


Established_1852. 
Salt 


Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney. 


Fire 


ay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustie Sidewalk 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








AGENIS 
WANTED. | 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 

Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes 
turns and levels the sol 


in one operation. Made en- 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 


tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL ci siuinelasm7 exe 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. in 
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dars 10@11¢ #? tb, flats 9@10}c, pound skims 3@65c, 
jmt Swiss 13@14«.—At Syracuse, full cream 94@ll1c, 

uné skims 8@9}c.—At Buffalo, N Y full cream 11 

@iic, western ch 10@104c, skims 4@5c. 
“at Cuba, fancy autumn made 10}c for large and 
10jc for sm. These prices for broken lots. Stocks 
ot fancy well reduced, while summer-made cheese 
js plentiful and offered at 8c. 

At New York, there is plenty 01 cheese avail- 
able for the moderate demand but on the other 
hand stocks of choice are steadily working out 
and the feeling is one of continued strength. Full 
cream York state large fancy 10}c # ib for colored 
and white and 103¢c for small do. Gooc to ch 
small 93@103c, light skims small 6}@7c, part skims 
gate, full skims 2@38e. 

‘Ohio—At Toledo, full cream cheddars 11@12c P 
ib, flats 8@9e, pound skims 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@12c. 
_at Cleveland, dull and easy. Full cream ched- 
dars 10}@11c, flats 9@10c, skims %@8c, imt Swiss 12 
a@ixe.—At Cincinnati, is moderateedemand. Good 
to prime Ohio flat 9@9e, family favorite 9@10c, 
twins 10@10}c, Young America 104@11c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and rath- 
er weak. N Y factory ch small 10}@10jc - Ib, ch 
large 10@10}c, cold storage 8@9c, part skims 6@8e 

At Boston, sales are made in a small jobbing 
way and prices are unchanged. N Y full cream 
small sizes 10@10}c P tb, large 9}@10e, firsts 8@9e, 
Vt small extra 10@104c, large 94@10c, sage cheese 
1c. part skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 8@9c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white and 
colored dull at 9c. 

Creamery Notes. 

The Chester (Mass) co-operative creamery has 
been run since Jan 1, ’93, by the Springfield co- 
operative milk ass’n, which agreed to sell the prod- 
uct at the Springfield market price of print but- 
ter, charging a fixed commission for selling, and 
paying the balance to farmers for cream after 
meeting all expenses. The product and patrons 
have steadily increased. The space system was 
used in "93 and °9, but last year and now, it 
operates under the Babcock test, and the mana- 
ger, Mr Bull, ‘‘does not hesitate to say that but 
for this change the creamery would have been 
dosed to-day.’’ Farmers have received about 
$20,000 each year and have been paid promptly 
on the 20th of each month. Expense of running 
the creamery outside the cost of gathering the 
cream last year was $1614, or just about 24c P tb 
of butter fat. This includes the selling of butter 
in Springfield, and a rental paid the Chester asso- 
ciation, sufficient to pay a6 per cent dividend 
to stockholders, interest on mortgage, taxes and 
insurance, and a small reserve fund for repairs on 
building. Farmers were paid an average of 22.1¢ 
Pibof butter fat for the year, equal to 25.4c P tb 
of butter. Farmers are well satisfied and will in- 
crease in number and product. Mr Bull wants to 
make this creamery second to nonein the state 
in returns to patrons and believes it can be made 
so, as cost of making cream is very low—May 
to November pasture 30 to 50c # week. This 
creamery makes each route pay its own cost of 
collection, as AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will dis- 
cuss later. 


An Attempt at Compulsory Tuberculin. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST wrote the Lynn 
board of health asking by what authority it un- 
dertook to make tuberculin compulsory. In reply, 
it reters us to Sec 18, Chap 80, Mass public statutes: 
“The board shall make such regulations as it 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





THROAT DISEASES commence with a Cough 
Cold or Sore Throat. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches’ 
give immediate and sure relief. 





Every poultry raiser can make money by hav- 
ing their poultry houses covered, inside and out- 
side, with the Neponset roof fabric. Chickens 
Will grow faster and hens lay more eggs if —_ 
warm. Send to F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Mass, and they will send you samples of this roof- 
ing free of all expense. 

The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25¢ in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 


The interchangeable 1,000 mile ticket issued 
by the Ohio Central lines covers more important 
tTailway systems than any other. It is good over 
the B & O, Big Four, C,H & D,ete. Price $20. 
Good one vear. There are others in the market, 
but the Ohio Central lines’ ticket is the favorite. 
See agents Ohio Central lines, or address Moulton 
Houk, G P A, Toledo, O. 





Our readers who are in want of a thresher 
orse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cutter, 
8aw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or land 
Toller, will, we believe, be sure to get the best, 
andat the lowest price consistent with quality 
and value of goods, if they deal with the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
Ny. He sends free his beautiful illustrated and 
Plainly and clearly descriptive catalogs to all 
8pplicants mentioning this paper. 





THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


judges necessary for the public health and safety. 
Whoever violates such regulations shall forfeit*a 
sum not exceeding $100.’” AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST maintains that this by no means authorizes 
the board to make compulsory a test which the 
Mass legislature by more recent enactment speci- 
fically restricts to imported cattle and te stock 
within the state only with owner’s consent. The 
Lynn milk inspector, W. E. Welts, thus expresses 
the board’s views: 

We understand that it is optional with the pro- 
ducer whether he has tuberculin used on cows or 
not, and we also understand that inspectors have 
no right to do systematic work with the use of 
tuberculin, but we think we have the right, un- 
der the section indicated, to ask all producers and 
dealers cto have their cows tested. If they see fit 
to have them tested, well and good; if they see 
fit to cefuse tc have tuberculin used, we have no 
law that says we shall aecept any milk into 
the city of Lynn if we have good reason to think 
it unfit for use. I think you will agree with us 
that the cows are all looked on with suspicion 
except they have been tested with tuberculin, 
and most of the scientific men of this country 
and others agree that tuberculosis is contagious. 
I have a ‘ecord of all producers of milk whose 
products come «o Lynn, and.find all of our milk 
supply to come east of Malden, three-quarters of 
it coming from Maine and New Hampshire. 

This lets the cat out of the vag. Because most 
of the milk comes from outside the state, the 
Lynn Dfficials expect to enforce the tuberculin 
test on and after May 1 next except upon cattle 
within the state. As the state appropriations in 
Me and N H are exhausted, compliance with this 
order would oblige farmers in chose states who 
ship milk to Lynn to pay veterinarians $2 a head 
for testing their cows, and to stand the loss of 
stock that react, even though such cows may be 
perfectly healthy. We do not suspect all untested 
cows. But experience 1s rapidly showing that 
cows which pass the test may 6e badly diseased, 
and that a herd which passes the test to-day may 
in a few months furnish animals that will react 
even though disinfectants are used and every 
sanitary precaution employed. In other words, 
the test is not perfectly reliable now, while it is 
no insurance against the disease. Nor is the dan- 
ger of transmitting tuberculosis in milk alone 
universally admitted. No warrant exists in the 
law of any state for an embargo against milk 
from cows properly kept and fed. 

Tuberculin Discredited in lts Home 

A fierce attack on tuberculin characterized the 
German medical congress held at Berlin, only last 
week. Its membership embraces many of the 
most eminent specialists, who, according to the 
cabled reports, unite in expressions of disap- 
pointment at the failure of tuberculin, not only 
as a ‘‘cure,’’ but as a diagnostic for consumption in 
either humans or bovines. Prof Liebereich declar- 
ed that tuberculin had been discredited by all 
physicians, even veterinary practitioners, as its 
use was directly dangerous. Dr Heusemann said 
that a greater percentage of lung diseases had 
been cured by allowing nature to help itself than 
by the treatment of experts. All of which is 
respectfully referred to the legislatures of New 
York and Massachusetts, who are now besieged 
by interested ‘‘experts’’ and veterinarians to 
make the tuberculin test complusory. Experience 
both at home and abroad shows that tuberculin is 
yet in its experimental stage, and in view of the 
reaction against it in Europe, no American legisla- 
ture is justified in making it compulsory. 





Pickling Pork.—Mrs W. D. T.: For each 100 lbs 
of pork take four ounces of saltpeter, three pints 
of common molasses or two pounds of brown 
sugar, and 7 Ibs of clean salt. When this is 
thoroughly dissolved pour it over the meat, which 
it should cover if properly packed. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS THE FOE TO 
FRICTION. 


Apt Illustration of a Cleveland Preacher— 
Likens Christianity to Ball Bearings. 


Rev W. W. West of the Oakland Baptist church, 
Cleveland, O, two years ago preached a sermon 
on “Ball bearing christianity.’’ He described 
how ball bearings in machines brought about the 
condition in which friction was rediced to the 
minimum. ‘All the clank and noise,’’ he said, 
‘fall the jar and wear, have been done away with 
by the ball bearing idea. The life of the machine 
has become pleasanter, quieter, more prolonged. 
Similarly, christianity enters a life, and men no 
longer strive and contend; the friction of life is 
done away with, giving place to a smoothness 
that‘makes peace for the soul.’’ 

So great is the saving accomplished by roller 
bearings and ball bearings that they are being in- 
troduced into all kinds of machines, from rolling 
mills to roller skates. 

The whole secret of the valueof the ‘rolling 
bearings’’—whether rollers or balls—lies in the 
fact that they change the ordinary sliding contact 
of the axle or shaft, to rolling contact. Foi in- 
stance, it would be impossible to skate on a steel 
pavement with ordinary steel skates, while steel 
roller skates would roll over the surface without 
friction. Roller bearings put roller skates under 
the axle. 

Our farmer friends are to be congratulated that 
through the enterprise of the Deering Harvester 
Co of Chicago, they are given the benefit of these 
wonderful savers of draft and power and friction 
and wear and expense. The Deering binders and 
mowers have roller or ball bearings wherever 
there is the greatest friction to be overcome. 
These bearings make the Deering binders univer- 
sal two-horse machines even where as many as 
four horses are needed on machines without such 
bearings. As applied to mowers they reduce fric- 
tion to such an extent that the farmer can use a 
Deering mower with a cutter bar one-third longer 
than he had been accustomed to use, accomplish- 
ing fully one-third more work with the same team 
each day. 

The Deering Harvester Co has agreed to send 
free of charge to all of our readers asking it and 
mentioning this paper, a copy of an interesting 
pamphlet called ‘‘Roller and Ball Bearings on 
the Farm.”’ 
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OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Chronic Indigestion.—C. J. H. has a mare Ill 
yrs old which seems to be wasting away although 
she eats well; she passes water often. Treat- 
ment: Boil a teacupful of flaxseed in 2 gal water 
into a pulp, and while hot pour it on half a pail of 
bran and make a mash of it; give a mash of this 
kind once a day with one of the following pow- 
ders in it: Sulphate of iron 4 0z, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 0z and nux vomica 2 0z; mix and divide 
into 244 doses. Give fluid extract of buchu 2 oz 
once a day in a small mash, and contiune it for 
two weeks. 

Congestion.—F. G. McC. has 11 young pigs three 
weeks old which have been doing well until a few 
days ago. They are affected with difficult breath- 
ing, and their hearts beat violently and nose and 
ears become purple. This derangement is usually 
caused by the young pigs being too fat, clogging 
up the lungs and affecting the circulation of the 
heart, often causing death. Give each pig } 0z 
castor oil, follow this by giving three drops of the 
tincture of veratrum viride three times a day in a 
tablespoonful of water, and continue it until the 
breathing becomes easy. If they are likely to 
suffocate, give each a teaspoonful of the wine of 
antimony every 20 minutes until they vomit. 
Then give a tablespoonful of whiskey in a little 
water. Keep the pigs in a comtortable warm 
place. 


Shoe Boil.—C. B. wants a remedy fora shoe 
boil on a horse. Treatment: If the shoe boil is 
soft and puffy, open it and inject a little of the 
following: Chloride of zine 1dr and water 4 pt. 
If itis hard, use biniodide of mercury 1dr and 
lard 1 0z; rub ona little and let it remain on for 
12 hours, then wash off and repeat every second 
week. If it has been discharging matter for some 
time, wash it out well and inject a tablespoonful 
of tincture of iodine into it every second day, and 
continue it for a month or twoif necessary. Pad 
the horse’s foot well at night so that it will pre- 
vent the foot from hurting the part. It requires 
tame and patience to cure a shoe boil. 


Ringworms.—A. E. K. has a yearling heifer 
which is affected with a disease of a dry, scaly 
nature around the nose, eyes and ears. This is a 
form of ringworm which affects young stock in the 
way above described, and is best treated by rub- 
bing on vaseline and letting it remain on for two 
days, then wash off with soap and water, and 
when dry paint it with tincture of iodine; one ap- 
plication usually cures it; if not,repeat in 10 days. 


Pasturing Rye.—G. I. B.: It will not do to pas- 
ture spring sown rye as late as June, but it may 
be paustured to a limited extent in April, althongh 
it must be watched very carefully, if you want to 
get grain. It will not make so much difference if 
the crop is to be plowed under for fall wheat, 
Why not plant oats and plow under for this pur- 
pose?—[C. S. Plumb, Director Ind Expt Station. 


Indigestion.—C. C. has a horse which has a 
poor appetite but wants to drink great quantities 
of water. The horse is thin and hide-bound. Boil 
a teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp in 2 gal of 
water, and while hot pour it on one-half pail of 
bran and make a mash. Give a mash of this 
kind once a day and put one of the following 
powders in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of 
potassium 40z and nux vomica 2 07; mix and 
divide into 24 doses. 


Sterility.—J. W. I. has a cow which will not get 
with calf. When she calved last year the womb 
protruded slightly. The cow is in good condition, 
and is in heat once a week. Itis likely that the 
womb is not in its proper place. It would be best 
to have her examined by a qualified veterinary 
surgeon. Medicines are of no use in cases when 
the health of the animal is good, and this is likely 
a local trouble. 


Deranged Udder.—T. W. E. has a cow; when 
she came in she gave milk from only two quar- 
ters; that was 2 mos ago and that part of the ud- 
der is shrinking The affected part seemed quite 
natural. He has another whose udder is affected 
the same way in one quarter. Use a milk tube to 
find if the opening in the teat is all right. If the 
udder is the part affected, bathe it twice a day 
with a little of the following liniment: Alcohol 2 
oz, linseed oil 2 oz and turpentine 2 0z; mix. 

Nasal Gleet.—F. E. has a horse which had a 
whitish discharge from both nostrils for 1 yr; it 
has now become very offensive. It is likely the 
bony structure at the upper part of the nostrils 
has become affected,and it will be very difficult to 
treat it satisfactorily. Steam the head by putting 
2 07 spirits of turpentine in a pailof hot water 
and hold it under the horse’s head for 20 minutes. 
Do this twice a day and give 1 dr sulphate of cop- 
per at a dose in a bran mash, morning and night. 
Continue this treatment for a month, and if there 
is no improvement, it will be wise to destroy the 
animal in case of it resulting in glanders. F. E. 
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has also lost two ewes having the following symp- various drain tiles and tools manufactured by this 
toms: Appetite impaired, stand around and ap-_ old and reliable firm. A number of testimonials 
pear dull,and finally refuse all food, lie down, get as to the excellency of these tiles is given b 
up oceasionally, and seem to be a little dizzy;they farmers who have used them. y 
will grind their teeth and finally lie down and JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md, Deseri 
breathe very rapidly, and frequently kick with tive catalog and price list of pedigree seed oe 
their legs; they usually live about 10 days from toes, strawberry plants, etc. 
the first and then die. They seem to be in good JOHN R. & WM PARRY, Parry, N J. Descrip. 
condition. Post-mortem fails to reveal any cause. tive catalog of small fruit plants, fruit trees 
The trouble is first with the digestive organs, which grapevines, ornamental shrubs and trees, ete, 
usually affects the brain, and the other symptoms Nut trees a specialty. 7 
follow. Give each sheep in the early stage of the REASONER BROs, Oneco, Fla. Catalog of the 
disease 4 to 6 oz epsom salts dissolved in1lqt of Royal Palm nurseries. Elegant catalog of tropi- 
water, and put in from 30 to 40 drops of the fluid eal and subtropical plants of all kinds. Richly 
extract of belladonna and give atone dose; follow illustrated with beautiful half-tone engravings, 
this by giving three times a day 30 drops of the LUCIEN SANDERSON, New Haven, Ct. A hana. 
belladonna in 4 0z raw linseed oil until the ani- some, artistically illustrated catalog deseripip 
mal is purged. Then give quinine 20 gr, tincture agricultural chemicals specially adapted for home 
ehloride of iron two teaspoonfuls; mix in a little mixture. Many valuable hints on fertilizers and 
oatmeal gruel and give at one dose. Repeat this the best methods of using them. 
twice a day for a week if necessary. SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 102 State street, Bog. 
: — ton, Mass. A large, handsome catalog of 240 





pages describing the trees, shrubs, evergreens and 
herbaceous plants in the grand collection of this 
firm. Many excellent half-tones and other illus- 
trations embellish this pamphlet. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N Y, Vick’s 
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DINGEE & CONaRD, West Grove, Pa. Guide to 
Rose Cuiture. A handsomely illustrated catalog 
of large and excellent collections of roses, also 
flowering plants for the greenhouse and garden; Floral Guide. A very large illustrated and de. 
bulbs, grapevines, ete. scriptive catalog of annual and perennial flow. 

G.H. & J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Ct. er seeds, lilies and other bulbs, vegetable and 
From a Push Cart to a Trolley Car is theingenious flower seeds, small fruits, ete. 
title of the catalog of this enterprising firm. The | ©. W. WARD, Queens, N Y. Descriptive and 
story of the development of this business is pre- illustrated catalog of carnations, cannas and 
sented in as fascinating a style asa good novel, Chrysanthemums—-sevéral valuable novelties, 
and yet there is no fiction about it. This is fol- _T. W. Woop & Sons, Richmona, Va. Deserip- 
lowed by an illustrated and descriptive catalog of | tive and illustrated catalog of vegetable, field 
smal! fruits and fruit trees. and flower seeds. Many promising novelties, 

FLOWER CITY NURSERY Co, Rochester, N Y. An FRED E. YOUNG, Rochester, N Y. Ilustrat- 
elegantly gotten-up catalog of fruit trees, small ed and descriptive catalog of fruit and ornamen- 
fruits, ornamental trees and shrubs, grapevines. tai _trees, small fruits, roses, ete. 

JOHN H. JACKSON, Albany, N Y. A Treatise VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX, Paris, France. Catalog 
on Tile Draining, together with price list of the Of dahlias, cannas and also of chrysanthemums, 
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iseases of Horses == Cattle. 


& w& WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE & & 


Farmer, Stockman, and Veterinary Student. 
BY DR. D. McINTOSH, V. S., 


Professor of Veterinary Science in the University of Illinois. 
SSSseeseeeeeeeeseeeeeaae 

ROGRESS in veterinary science and many important discoveries in the treatment of animal 

diseases during recent years have kept fully apace with the marvelous advancements in 

nearly every branch of science and industry. The empirical treatment of former years has 
been displaced by rational and scientific methods, the employment of which has decreased 
the mortality of domestic animals in an astonishing degree. The humane treatment of 
educated veterinarians has taken the place of many barbarous methods formerly in use by 
blacksmiths and so-called “horse doctors.”’ For these and many other reasons, a new work on 
the treatment of animal diseases according to the modern status of veterinary science 
has become a necessity. Such an one is this volume of nearly 400 pages, written by one of 
the most eminent veterinarians of our country, and who has for many years Leen connected 
with this journal as its veterinary editor. 

The author has undertaken this work especially on account of his new discoveries in the 
treatment of Milk Fever, Fistula of the Withers, Poll Evil, and all kinds of wounds from 
barb wire and other causes; also his experience in the care of the horse’s foot, and the suc- 
cessful treatment of the same. All other diseases are treated in the latest methods by the med- 
icines with which the author has had the greatest success. The work will also be of great service 
to the student of veterinary science, as well as to the young practitioner. Another important 
feature of the book is that anyone can understand it, technicalities having been avoide 
as far as possible. The extensive scope of the volume may be realized by a perusal of the head- 
ings of its various chapters given below: 

Diseases of the Organs of Mastication. Rheumatism. 
Diseases of the Stomach of Horses and Cattle. Tuberculosis. 
Di s of the Intestines, Fractures of Bones. 
of the Liver. Diseases of Joints, 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, Diseases of the Feet, 
Diseases of the Organs of Circulation. Wounds, 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs. Fistulas. — J 
Diseases of the Skin. Organs of Generation. 
Diseases of the Nervous System. Parturition. B - _ 
Tumors. Accidents and Diseases following Parturition. 
Influenza, Epizootic or Catarrhal Fever. Management of the Foal and Calf. 


Distemper (Strangles). Diseases of the Eye. } 
Farcy (Glanders). Diseases of the Generative Organs. 


Horse Pox (Variola Equina). Castration. 
Black-leg (Inflammatory Fever). 


Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. Pontiac Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


Transplanting to connate Homes, 


An article on this subject was published in 
the issue of Jan 4, 1896, and although in mid- 
there have already been filled many 
of the openings offered, in response to that 
notice of this excellent work. Omitting the 
names for obvious reasons, we will give some 
of the letters w hich have come to the bureau 
of labor and transportation at Chicago since 
the appearaance of that article, from readers 


winter, 


of this paper. 

One is from a town on the Ohio river. They 
had asked for a housekeeper for a bachelor 
farmer, sending $6 for half the railroad fare. 
A young widow with a three-year-old boy had 
been sent out to that lonely home. The ac- 
knowledgment is by an uncle: ‘‘I write to 
say that Mrs H and boy arrived safely and 
all are very much pleased with her appear- 
ance; in fact, the old bachelor is delighted and 
—who knows what may happen? Thanking 
you forthe pains taken ana the judgment 
shown, I am, very truly,’’ etc. Another 
mother with a six-weeks-old baby had been 
called for and sent into a farm home in cen- 
tral lJowa. The father had been recreant to 
his trust, but the mother, with tears, vowed 
she would never give up her precious charge, 
put would work out to maintain herself and 
her girl baby. The farmer had offered $2 a 
week and sent us $3.50 for the fare for a suit- 
able woman, and soon she was speeding on 
an Illinois Central train to the distant, hos- 
pitable home. <A few days later tue postman 
brought this letter: ‘‘I and baby arrived 
here all right, though it was real cold and 
snowing hard. I am satisfied and contented 


out here and will stay as long as they want 
me. Thanks for your kindness to me.’’ And: 
“We are pleased with the lady you sent to 


our home and will say that we are indeed 
thankful to you for your kindness. We will 
want a man if we can get one in the spring 
for about six months.’’ 

A farmer wrote in from near St Louis that 
he wanted a steady, honest farm hand, whom 
he would treat ‘‘as an equal and as a man.’’ 


His letter was shown to a young man of 18, 
an orphan lad, who had worked on a farm 
not far from there last spring, but it being 


necessary for him to undergo an operation, he 
had gone to the city hospital. Upon his dis- 
charge he found himself cured but penniless 
inagreat city, unaccustomed to its ways, 
utterly unable to successfully enter the race 
for a living, and completely driven to the 
wall, sick at heart as well as suffering with 
hunger and cold. He was offered to the farm- 
erand half the railroad fare was asked for. 
But for some reason the farmer was tardy in 
answering, so the young man started out 
afoot. Twoor three days later this postal 
card came: ‘‘I got to Mr C’s all right and 
gotto work. Itold him I would work for 
my board and what he thought I earned. He 
has a fine farm and house and barn. I know 
it will be a good place to stay. I thank you 
for getting me the place.’’ A very cautious 
farmer from central Illinois asked for a 16 
years-old boy. He was sent a half orphan 
who had at one time had a taste of farm life 
and was in love with it. Word came back 
promptly: ‘‘Your boy came here all right. 
He seems to be a pretty bright chap. I will 
tty him a while. I find he does not know 
much abou: farming but is willing to learn, 
and maybe I can make a farmer out of him.’’ 
An Iowa farmer, seven miles from town, had 
read of the work of transplanting in Chicago 
but had lost the paper and remembered that 
insome way Lyman J. Gage, the president 
of the First national bank, had been named 
in connection with i So he wrote to both 
and both forwarded his letters to the bureau. 
He was put in correspondence with several 
g00d men and sent the railroad fare for one 
of them, whom upon his arrival he describes 
a ‘willing and patient at learning,’’and en- 
closes with thanks for past favor 10c for post- 


A Dakota farmer threatened to come in per- 
1 to take out an orphan boy from the bu- 
= 8 shelves, thinking, seemingly, that it 

kept them ‘‘in stock.’ However, a boy had 
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come to Chicago two weeks before from a 
country town, his father,a sailor, having died 
in a shipwreck, and afterwards his mother 
from disease, and then his foster mother, so 
that he was thrown on his own resources. 
The first thing he dia was to come to that 
great city, feeling confident that he could 
find something to do—dish washing if nothing 


else. But when he had been compelled to 
walk the streets for three days and three 
nights and never a wink of sleep nor: mor- 


sel of food except such as he picked up from 
the garbage boxes, his illusions were dispelled 
“ak ‘he was glad to be taken by a W C T U 
white ribboner to the bureau to be transplant- 
ed to some country home. He was given pen, 
ink and paper and told to answer Dakota’s 
inquiry. Four days later he was on hand and 
greeted with shouts of joy the answer with 
its inclosure of $8 and a very endearing note 
to himself from his newly found friend. He 
went the same day, but not until he had nois- 
ed abroad his good luck, so that the next 
morning the oftice was filled with other waifs 
from the newsboys’ home, who were all treat- 
ed to the same feast, each being offered a 
hospitable farm home, to which they at once 
addressed a letter. But time and space for- 
bid our giving additional details. The bu- 
reau does not ship in carload lots, but keeps 
up a wholesome circulation between city and 
country, relieving the congestion of the for- 
mer, not aspiring to depopulate however. 
Indeed, they are mostly country people— 
men, women and children, singly and in 
famiiles, who are from the country but now 
stranded in the city, who are helped out. 
The families go out as tenants to work on 
shares or for wages, or to become purchasers 
on the instalment plan. At iirst, as a rule, 
everything must be found; even the farmer 
must go halves with the bureau on the cost of 
railroad fares, taking their share out of the 
earnings later on. This advancing can be 
safely done, as all money should be 
made payeble to the treasurer, Frank E. 
3rown of the First national bank of Chicago 
who holds them in trust for that purpose only. 
The projectors of this work of transplanting 
are men of the highest standing. The presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Hurd, is author of the Re- 
vised Statistics of Illinois, framer of many of 
our best laws, and projector of that herculean 
undertaking, the sanitary drainage and ship 
canal. J. M. Wanzer, the vice president, a 


orders 


grain commission merchant, and A. M. Lew- 
is, a Wool commission merchant, men widely 
and favorably known, are both on the execu- 
tive committee. Lyman J. Gage,; Samuel 


W. Allerton and Hon W. E. Mason also lend 
their names to the project. The secretary of 
the bureau of labor and transportation is an 
honest and efiicient officer, author of tha Hand- 
book of Charities, a standard work and asso- 
ciate editor of the Lend a Hand Magazine, of 
which Edward Everett Hale is the editor-in- 
chief. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to him, John Visher, Room 719, 167 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Openings of all 
kinds are promptly acknowledged and care- 
fully filled as swon as possible. 


—— 


An Opportunity for Boys. 


No branch of the public service, writes a 
Washington correspondent, offers so good a 
chance for young men with a scientific educa- 
tion as the patent office. The work can be 
done only by those specially qualified, conse- 
quently political heelers do not get in and 
monopolize the places. The department has 
been getting behind for years, until now it is 
difficult to do the with the best 
trained experts that service will 
produce. 

The newer set 
have allcome in through the 
rules, nor are the places hard to secure; any 
young man who has taken a good scientific 
course in any college or technical school can 
begin at $1200 a vear, with promotions by 
competitive examination until $1800 is reach- 
ed; the next step to $2500, is not yet deter- 
mined by merit as shown in examinations, 
but rather by the cemmissioners’ judgment 
of the best qualified men. For’ young men 
who wish to pursue further some form of sci- 
entific investigation, these places, even at 


business 
years of 


of employees of the oftice 
civil service 
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$1200, are very convenient; the government 
day is short and easy, and the opportunities 
for study and research which the department 
and city afford, are not inconsiderable. With 
this idea in view, a large percentage of the 
patent office beginners are using the public 





service as a stepping stone to some better 
thing. 
ce 


Wives to Order.—There are firms in New 
York city engaged in the business of import- 


ing wives for foreigners who have become 
permanent residents of the United States. 
The greatest number of wives are brought 


over for Germans engaged in the Pennsylva- 
nia mines, the mills in Connecticut,and farms 
in the south and west. A wife thus secured 
costs the husband from $30 to $100, according 
to his distance from New York, the importers 
making their profit of about $15 mainly on 
steamship and railroad commissions. 
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Her Face 


was her Fortune—Why? Because 
she made it perfect by the constant 
use of 
HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates sluggish pores 
to healthy action, thus producing aclear 
smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 
Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 
moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. Olnt- 
ment, 50 cts. per box. Seap, 25 cts. 






































Send stamp for free sample of Soap. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 

Samples mailed free from the largest con- 

RS can have large books by ex- 

DE EAL ERS DISCOU NTS. 


631 Commerce Street, 
we in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 
A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variet 


Philadelphia. 
DEAL EF 2e. to %33¢ a Roll—S Yards. 
riety. 
982-984 Market St. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN pacts vets 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Gelling Mary a Dish washer. 
Suits a Only $3. Big para 
Profit. Write’ a, PUR INTO 

CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 

WEEKLY quired, TTailure impossible; our 
scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308,Boston,Mass. 
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ee AN mmm ladies or gents, selling 
AY National Patent Dish Washer, 
best made, simple, durable, low price, 
well and honestly made, washes and 
J dries uishes in two minutes, no muss, 
; slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 

a child can operate, every one warranted, one in a 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, write 
for agency. World Mfg. rane (D 23) Columbus, Obio. 


a 

oA DAY:: wish to employ a few 
iO bright MEN and WOMEN 
with a little enterprise. to 
sell € Giimax Dish Washers and Self- 
heating Flatirons. %10 A DAY for the richt par- 
ties. One avent cleared $20 every day for six months, 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A good 


chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half ee 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection, 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest housg 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 











‘“‘THE RED ROOFS GLOWED INTENSELY IN THE VIVID LIGHT, THROWN INTO SHARP 
RELIEF BY THE CLIMBING WOODS ON THE OPPOSITE SLOPE.’’ 





“ Auf Wiedersehen! ” 


By Marion Dickinson. 


WONDER IF HANS is at home.’’ 

Berthold Ansbach drew back a 

few steps and looked up, but the 

dark wooden balcony shut off his 

view. It was only by flattening 

himself against the opposite wall 

that he could see the high pitch- 

ed roof with its tiny windows 

like heavy lidded eyes keeping 

sleepy watch over the quiet 

Thuringian village. A hurried 

glance showed him the object of 

his search, for at an open casement uppeared 

a pale face surmounted by a mass of dark 

hair, and had his eyes been unsatisfied, the 

caressing, beseeching tones of Hans’ violin 

would have told him that the musician was 
within. 

**Come, come!’’ Berthold urged, with as- 
sumed gayety. ‘‘ Leave thy music until even- 
ing. Here I have run away from my work to 
steal a day with thee, though the Berlin firm 
are clamoring for a carving of the Edelweiss. 
Am I not more to thee than thy violin?’’ he 
added, with a reproachful look. 

‘*Thou knowest which is dearer,’’ he an- 
swered, with a mischievous twinkle. ‘‘The 
violin, undoubtedly. Let us go,’’ for Ber- 
thold was chafing at the delay. They hurried 
up the straggling street, their faces set to- 
ward the forest which threw its dark arms 
protectingly about the little hamlet. 

At last when the quivering tracery of forest 
branches obliterated the hateful difference, the 
elder slackened his pace with a sigh of relief. 

‘*It is good to reach the shade,’’ he said, 
taking off his cap and wiping the moisture 
from his forehead. ‘‘What sayest thou, 
Hans?’’ 

But Hans was incapable of saying anything 
fora moment, as his breast was heaving 
with the effort for deeper breath. He could 
only smile as Berthold turned to learn the 
reason for his silence—a smile so beautiful 
that, in seeing it, one forgotthe wizened form 
dominated by its unsightly hump, so radiant 
did the face of the lad become. 

**We have walked too fast! Thou shouldst 
have told me,’’ his companion cried, regret- 
fully. ‘‘Sit here, we will go no further. Af- 
ter all, what better could we ask, and we'shall 
be undisturbed. I have something to say to 
thee.’’ 

‘*T knew it,’’ the younger said, quietly, and 
obediently seated himself on a mossy stump 
that Berthold pointed out. Crossing his hands 
he waited patiently, but Berthold had relaps- 
ed into silence. Throwing himself on the car- 
pet of pine needles he looked gloomily down 
upon the village they had left basking in the 
valley. The red roofs glowed intensely in 
the vivid light, thrown into sharp relief by the 
climbing woods on the opposite slope. The 
air was so clear that they could see the rows 
of pigeons sunning themselves on many a 
sharp ridge pole, while above, on an occa- 
sional tall chimney, an untidy clump pro- 
claimed that here the beloved stork had built 
its nest. Berthold’s eves took in each famil- 
1ar detail; but Hans’ looked only at Berthold. 

Perhaps the elder felt his gaze, for at length 
he stirred uneasily and sat upright, brushing 
the clinging needles from his coat. ‘‘I am 


”? 


going away,’’ he said abruptly. He did not 
look at Hans. 

The lad did not move, but instantly all 
brightness left his face and he caught his 
breath sharply. Berthold heard it and looked 
up quickly, but Hans summoned the shadow 
of asmile. No sorrow of his must hamper 
his friend. Yet Berthold was not to be de- 
ceived. 

‘*T have hurt thee,’’ he said, and there was 
a hint of tenderness in his voice. ‘‘It was 
not in this way that I should have told thee, 
for I go now that we may be together later. 
Wouldst thou leave all this with me?’’ and 
his arm swept the circle of their limited hori- 
zon. Hans’ eyes followed and slowly passed 
from point to point of his little world. Be- 
yond the ring of wooded hills lay another 
world full of the mysterious attraction of the 
unknown, but holding possibilities of pain 
and humiliation to one burdened wlth such 
infirmities. Finally his eyes dropped to Ber- 
thold’s anxious face. Ah, here he should 
have looked at first. Better the pain and hu- 
miliation with such companionship than the 
safe quiet of his valley and Berthold gone. 

**T would go with thee,’’ he said, simply. 

The elder sprang to his feet and paced ex- 
citedly up and down. ‘‘The time draws near 
when [I shall be summoned for military 
duty,’’ he cried. ‘‘And yet Iam no man of 
war, but of peace. If there were needof my 
service, then would I give it gladly—but no, 
that can hardly be. ShallI, then, give up 
the next few years for nothing?’’ He paused 
and looked down at his companion. 

Hans’ face was very grave,his deep eyes full 
of perplexity. *‘I had forgotten,’’ he mutter- 
ed. ‘‘As they cannot take me I had thought 
to keep thee also. What wilt thou do?’’ 

‘*Perhaps I am not liable to be taken,’’ Ber- 
thold mused. ‘‘I am tall enough,’’ drawing 
himself to his full hight and towering above 
the little figure on the stump like a son of 
Anak. ‘‘ Perhaps there is some defect,’’ cast- 
ing a critical look down over his strong young 
body. ‘‘Canst thou not find one?’’ He look- 
ed beseechingly at Hans, then suddenly re- 
membering that he was forcing his own 
abounding strength upon the notice of one 
who painfully lacked, his heart” gave a great 
throb of pity and dismay. 

‘*Fool,’’ he whispered, and knit his brows 
angrily. 

Hans laughed heartily. He had heard the 
whisper and guessed the cause. 

‘*Thou art indeed foolish,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
think that thou hast hurt me. Because I have 
it not, shall I begrudge thee thy strength? 
No,’’ as his eyes passed lovingly from the 
frank face, with its honest blue eyes and 
tawny hair, to the stout boots planted firmly 
among the the slippery pine needles, ‘‘I can 
find no defect.”’ 

Berthold sighed and looked moodily away. 
*‘T have none dependent upon me, nor any 
excuse that would avail. Yet I hate the 
thought!’’ 

‘The lot may not fall upon thee,’’ Hans 
ventured. 

Berthold waved his hand impatiently. ‘‘ But 
if it should, it would be too late. No, there 
is a way, but it will take me from thee for a 
time.’’ - 

**Tell me,’’ Hans urged, ‘‘for in any case 
thou goest.’’ 

‘*Dost thou remember the American who 


spoke well of my carvings last summer?» 
Berthold asked, diffidently. 

Hans nodded, his eyes grew curious. 

‘*T did not tell thee, but he urged me to go 
with him to America, and promised me stead 
work and good pay. I would not listen then 
for I would not leave thee, but now’’—he hes- 
itated. ‘‘If I should go and make for ug a 
home, wouldst thou follow?’’ 

‘*To be with thee?’’ Hans’ voice quivered 
with excitement. 

‘Surely!’ 

The lad’s face grew paler. ‘‘To be with 
thee I would go anywhere. It would be Par. 
adise!’’ he said, solemnly. 

For a moment they looked into each other’s 
eyes, then Berthold drew a long breath of 
relief. 

‘‘I knew thou wouldst not fail me,’’ he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ Now, let us plan.’’ 

The sun was dropping behind the .wooded 
hills when they walked slowly homeward, 
Again, the shadows danced before them, but 
they were unheeded now. Many things must 
be settled, for the time was short; yet in some 
respects, the departure would be easy, for 
Berthold had neither kith nor kin to hold 
him in the village, and, when Hans should 
follow, it would be a burden lifted from the 
shoulders of the aunt who had opened her 
home to the unfortunate one. 

‘*‘What has come to Hans?’’ the villagers 
questioned as in the ruddy sunset they sat in 
their open doorways resting from the toil of 
the day. Out on the sweet night air floated the 
voice of the hunchback’s violin. So night 
after night had he played until darkness 
shrouded the valley, but never before as now. 
The violin had a new message to-night, one 
in which joy and hope, sorrow and yearning, 
were so blended that none could name the 
subtle feeling which yet stirred their hearts. 
Only Berthold, kneeling by the window of 
his attic room, with his face buried in his 
arms—only Berthold knew. 

One week passed, and on asultry July even- 
ing, again the comrades tramped along the 
white road winding up to the dusky pines. 
They were very silent, for the moment of 
parting was at hand. Little did those who 
watched them go dream that one would re- 
turn alone. Berthold’s plans had been kept 
a@ profound secret, and only Hans knew that 
when he turned at the edge of the forest and 
looked back, he was bidding farewell to the 
old life. 

‘*Thou must not go further, Hans,’’ he said, 
quietly. *‘Keep up a good heart, for I will 
surely send for thee soon or else return to 
thee.’’ 

The hunchback nodded. He bent and 
brushed away the heavy boughs of a massive 
pine, and from beneath drew out ‘a closely 
tied bundle. 

‘Here are thy clothes and tools,’’ he said. 
‘*No one has found them.’’ He watched Ber- 
thold silently as he slung the packet on & 
stick. There was no further excuse for de- 
lay. Berthold bent, and laying a hand on 
either shoulder, forced Hans to look at him. 

‘‘If thou wilt have it so,’’ he said, gently, 
‘I will stay and take the risk. Thou art 
dearer to me than any beside. It shall be as 
thou sayest.’’ 

Hans looked steadily back at him. ‘‘Go,” 
he said, ‘‘and I will follow. Auf Wieder- 
sehen!’’ 

He stood until Berthold reached the turn in 
the forest road, and gaily waved his hand, 
then shut his eyes tightly to keep back the 
unmanly tears. Seating himself, he waited 
patiently for night to come, that his return 
alone might pass unnoticed. 

With the first faint glow of dawn there came 
the beat of hurrying hoofs in the village 
street. Somebody rode in haste through the 
sleeping hamlet, shrilly shouting his message. 
Hans started up from a troubled sleep, and 
stumbling across the stuffy room’ thrust his 
head far out of the window. The messenger 
had passed on, he could hear him clattering 
up the stony road, but the message that he 
brought had not fallen to the ground. Peo- 
ple were hurriedly gathering in dim groups 
below; he could hear the hum of excited 
voices. What did it mean? 

Hurrying into his clothes he crept down 
the steep stairs and out into the street. He 














shivered slightly, not merely with the chill of 
dawn, but with a sense of impending evil. 
“What is it?’’ he asked hoarsely, plucking 
at the sleeve of Caspar, the cobbler, as he 
assed. 

The old man glanced back over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Ha! Is it thou, Hans? What is it? War, 
wy lad—war with France! But thou and I must 


pide.at lome,’’ and he shook his head sor- 
rowfu! ‘Those who are strong must fight 
and win the glory.’’ 

War! 


At the word a fierce exultation seized the 
Jad’s heart. Berthold would not be here to be 
drafted. Nay, more. If Berthold followed the 
course he had planned for avoiding the 
highways and villages,was there not a chance 
yet that he might carry out their cherished 
scheme? Surely the country could spare Ber- 
thold to him whose need was so great! 

It was but a flash that sank in ashes, and 
with it fell the hopes that had grown to such 
splendid hights. Yes, the country had need 
of such as Berthold, and what would he have 
done? In such a crisis Berthold would take 
but one course: Berthold would scorn to shirk 
his duty. And should he be less brave? 

A hubbub of voices had risen about him, 
but Hans stood with closed ears and unseeing 
He was swiftly mapping out his course 


eyes. 
of action. He must follow Berthold with the 
tidings without delay. Berthold had eight 


hours’ start; could he overtake him? Could 
he bring him back before his absence had 
been noticed? Perhaps in the excitement it 
was possible. 

No one noticed the queer figure hurrying 
past. The villagers had other concerns than 
te watch the movements of a cripple when 


their stalwart sons were preparing for war. 
But in no heart did the sacred fire ot patri- 
otism burn more clearly than in that of this 


poor lad who would give his all for the cause. 
“Tf I can only overtake him!’’ he panted, 
as he painfully climbed the steep road that 
wound in sharp loops to the summit of the 
mountain. He felt inside his coat to see that 
the little packet of money, which represented 
his sole property, was safe. ‘‘I wil! hire 
Wilhelm Taubert’s horse and perhaps I may 
find Berthold before he leaves the forest. He 
was to rest a time at daybreak.’’ 

Hans anxiously peered through the branches 
at the sky, fast losing its gold and crimson in 
the blue of broad day. He felt battered and 
weak. The-heat was already making itself 
felt even in the forest heart. ‘‘Dear Lord, 
give me strength,’’ he groaned. 

Not far from the summit his quick ear 
caught an unexpected sound. Who could be 
striding down this unfrequented road in such 
hot haste? The steps came nearer, and in an- 
other moment a young man _ rounded the 
curve. At sight of each other both stopped, 
and Hans felt the blood rush madly to his 
head. He had nerved himself to his sacrifice, 
but not so soon. He grew giddy and leaned 
faintly against a rugged trunk. 

Berthold stood as if rooted to the ground, 
the surprise in his face giving place to an up- 
lifted look. 

“‘Hans!’’ he cried, then sprang to the lad’s 
side and put his arm about his misshapen 
Shoulders. ‘‘Wert thou coming for me?’’ he 
asked, huskily. 

Hans leaned away from him that he might 
look into his face. ‘‘Hast thou heard?’’ he 
whispered. 

Berthold nodded gravely. 

‘*Yes, I was coming for thee,’ 
sighed. ‘‘I knew that thou 
it so.”’ 

‘And thou?” 

hs, 80” 

serthold’s arm tightened about him and for 
&4moment only the forest sounds filled the 
air. 

At length: ‘*‘Thou wilt give more than I’’— 
and Berthold’s voice was unsteady—‘for I 
give but my life, if need be, but thou—thou 
givest thy friend!’’ 

That afternoon a little company of fathers 
and sons marched out from the village to pre- 
Sent themselves in the neighboring town, a 


’ 


the cripple 
wouldst have 


Willing sacrifice for the fatherland. There 
Was no martial music to cheer their going, 
None of the pomp and glory of war; only its 


Steamy side, the wrench of heartstrings, the 
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parting words which might forestall the final 
parting. The overhanging balconies were 
crowded with women,—some weeping help- 
lessly, but more with faces no less brave than 
those to whom they bade God speed. But 
among them all was no face like that o1 little 
Hans, for strength was given to him to smile, 


once more, as Berthold kissed him on both 
cheeks. 
** And if thou comest not back,’’ he whis- 


pered, ‘‘auf wiedersehen!’’ 





The Advance Guard. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 
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Just beneath the frozen ground, 
Lo! the eager, crowding host! 
But the dreariness around 
Keeps them waiting, snug and sound, 
Each in its outpost, 


Waiting for some sign of spring 
Through the crust to fall; 
Wind from out the south to bring 
Balmy air, or whirring wing, 
Or joyous bluebird’s call. 


Then what eagerness is there 
Of the pushing, crowding band: 
Myriad shoots and mosses rare, 
Flowers and ferns beyond compare, 
Conquering the land. 


TE - 
The Soliloquy of the Twins. 
N. BP. FERGUSON. 
The ensuing sketch is vouched for by one 
who is weli versed in baby talk. The scene 


opens with a view of, the inside of a photog- 
rapher’s shop, in which stands an anxious 
mother and a nurse girl, each holding a 


small baby of about six months of age. The 
two are twins. The little baby girl is dark, 
with large melting brown eyes, and an alto- 


gether surprised expression on the little rose- 
bud of a mouth. The baby brother is large, 
fair, and complacent looking, lolling baek in 


his mother’s arms with almost a swagger of 
self-assurance, 
‘*Yah, um goo bah suh,’’ cooed the baby 


girl, pursing up her lips and staring dubious- 
ly at her brother, who in trying, as itis sup- 
posed, to bow gallantly to his pretty sister’s 
remark, made a lunge forward and nearly 
upset his mother. > 

The nurse girl, who thoroughly understood 
all baby talk, promptly spoke up: ‘‘Of course 
Bobbie will be scared, Dot! Poor little fel- 
low!’’ and she nodded her head wisely at the 
baby: girl’s inquiring expression. The boy 
ventured a remark now, which consisted of a 
series of grunts and a spasmodic punch of his 
dimpled fist into the air. 

‘*Yes! Bobbie will just fight the man if he 
doesn’t quit staring at him the nurse 
murmured in his ear, fondly caressing his no- 
ble, bald head. He raised his calm, express- 
ive eyes to her face, and the delighted nurse 
declared that he winked his left eye at her. 

The photographer then placed the babies in 

a large, soft armchair, side by side, with 
their long, dainty skirts carefully arranged 
in artistic folds. Bobbie sank back with a 
wearied expression on his infantile face, and 
as the nurse graphically explained afterward, 
remarked musingly, 
‘‘There is a pin punching me most awfully 
in the neck, but I suppose if I move,that man 
will come pitching over here after me at 
once.’’ 

To which Dot grumbled almost inaudibly, 
while a tiny frown rose between the brown 
eyes, ‘‘It wouldn’t scare me so awfully if he 
would quit darting in and out from under 
that black rag.’’ 

In trying to locate the crouching figure of 


so,’’ 
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the photographer, Robbie’s head fell to one 
side in an ungraceful position, and in hurry- 
ing forward to arrange him, the photographer 
knocked over a picture frame, which so star- 
tled the much-persecuted twins that they set 
up a simultaneous howl. 

‘‘Mom! Mon! Mom!’’ sobbed the baby girl, 
kicking her little feet wildly and clutching 
despairingly at Bobbie’s long white robes. 

‘“‘Yes, mamma’s coming, darlings,’’ the 
mother answered, hovering anxiously over 
the twins, who upon seeing her, dried their 
tears and ceased screaming. Soon they were 
quiet once more, and the mother disappeared 
behind the big armchair with the nurse, while 
she beckoned to the photographer to hasten. 


Bobbie’s lip still quivered, and his tiny sis- 
ter, after one glance at him, put on a deter- 
mined look, as she indignantly said, ‘‘Goo 


goo boo,’’ ending in a soft murmur of sisterly 
love. 

He evidently understood that she meant 
him to act, for just at the critical moment, 
when the cap was being removed, he gurgled 
loudly, and squirmed down into a prostrate 
position in the chair, while the tiny feet 
wildly kicked inside the long clinging skirts. 
Once more he had to be reseated, while Dot’s 
dark face wore a malignant smile. This time 
she whispered, but not so low that the ever- 
listening nurse girl did not fail to hear and 
report to the mother. 

‘There he goes again! Well! We might as 
well give in to being shot; but oh, Bobbie, I 
am so scared, oh! oh! ooo!’’ and she waved 
her hands frantically and nearly scrambled 
over the side of the armchair in her alarm. 

The photographer came out from behind his 
machine, mopping his hot face, and said an- 
grily,‘‘I can no more get a picture of those 
wriggling idiots than I can fly,’’ and he glow- 
ered indignantly at the little upturned faces. 

The mother drew herself up as she said re- 
proachfully, ‘‘Now, Mr Brown, you know 
they don’t know any better;’’ then changing 
suddenly she asked beseechingly, ‘‘Do try 


again! I know the poor little dears will do 
better the next time! See, they are quiet 
now!’’ 


‘*Thinking up more mischief,’’ muttered the 
photographer, as he returned to his machine 
and found a new plate. The nurse girl gig- 
gied and hid her smiles by fondiing the ba- 
bies. 

The children were very quiet now and the 
photographer, after settling them once more, 
hastened back to his place. An _ indescriba- 
bly bored look swept across Bobbie’s fair face, 
and as he petulantly threw one dimpled arm 
across the plush arm of the chair, he remark- 
‘*Wait until Il get bigger and 
that 


ed sotto voce, 
I’ll see that you don’t plump me down 
way again! The very impudence!’’ 

Dot relieved her indignant feelings by put- 
ting on a supercilious stare, while the pretty 


mouth drooped sarcastically, and one small 
hand grasped a handful of Bobbie’s white 
dress as if to hold down her rising ire. Dur- 


ing the pause the picture was taken, and the 
photographer heaved a relieved sigh as he ap- 
peared in sight. 

As the twins passed out the door,a few moe 
ments later, each gazing over the shoulder of 
their nurse, Dot gurgled softly, with a doubte 
ful pale little smile: ‘‘Horrid old chair! It 


nearly broke my back! Say, what did we 
do, Bobbie, that we should be treated this 
way? I only remember that I dropped two 


bottles this morning and broke them!”’’ 

But Bobbie’s eyes were fast closing in sleep 
and his head rolled to and fro drowsily on 
his mother’s shoulder as the party made their 
way down the street, and the only answer he 
made was, ‘‘Hoo! Mum, mum, mum!’’ which 
the nurse girl declared meant ‘‘Wanter go 
home, home, home, home!”’’ 

And the pictures when received the follow- 
ing week were beautiful. 
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A Big Contract.—We farmers have taken a 
big contract. There are 65,000,000 people in 
the United States and we’ve got to provide 
them with three square meals a day ;$2,000,000 
a day, $730,000,000 a year. We farmers have 
got this thing to do, and we needn’t be afraid 
of overproduction.—[A. C. Sisson, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


John Pierpont Morgan. 


Next the Rothschilds, the greatest of the 
world’s money kings to-day is John Pierpunt 
Morgan of New York. So tremendous is his 
hold upon the railroad systems and other 
commercial institutions of the United States 
that if he has a severe cold his condition is 
bulletined from time to time in Wall street. 
The influence of his powerful personality on 
the national administration was revealed by 


the circumstunces of last year’s bond issue, 


and the fact that Mr Morgan probably would 
have secured the recent issue but for the influ- 
ence of the press. He and his associates clear- 
ed millions of dollars by means of the bonds 
last year, and hundreds of thousands the past 
winter. 

Were we to construct a sort of catechism of 
the history of the last 30 years in banking and 
railroad circles, it would read something like 
this: Who followed in the trail of Jay Gould 
and Jim Fisk 27 yeurs ago, wrested the Al- 
bany and Susquehanna railroad from their 
policy of wreck and ruin with great audacity, 
and restored it to prosperity, with great profit 
to himself? J. Pierpont Morgan. Who float- 
ed 200 millions of bonds for the Hayes admin- 
istration, thus facilitating the resumption of 
specie payments? J. Pierpont Morgan. And 
so on, the answer being the same, the following 
being a few others of Mr Morgan’s conspicu- 
ous achievements: The raising of 30 millions 
in Europe for the New York Central railroad, 
in the interests of W. H. Vanderbilt, a diffi- 
cult and brilliant performance; the reorgani- 
zation of the West Shore railroad and its 
transfer to the New York Central, for which 
he would take no money compensation and 
received as a gift a $50,000 service of gold 
plate; the reorganization, successively, of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, Reading, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, and Richmond Terminal 
systems; and the historic ‘‘gentlemen’s ag- 
greement’’ of the great railroad barons in 
1890, when he got the heads of 15 trunk liines 
on board his private yacht for a dinner and 
then lectured them like school boys and com- 
pelled them to come to terms and stop the 
tactics which worked disastrously for all. The 
extensive Southern railway system, a consol- 
idation of comparatively recent date, is the 
work of Mr Morgan, and it is believed that 
the bankrupt Baltimore and Ohio is destined 
to become ere long a part of that system. 

As a current writer has said, ‘‘his lines go 
out through the whole world.’’ In New York 
he is the head of the house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co, in London he is J. 8. Morgan & Co; in 
Paris his name is Morgan, Harjes & Co; in 
Philadelphia they call him Drexel & Co. 
Says a writer in Harper’s Weekly: ‘‘John 
Pierpont Morgan sits in an office overlooking 
the meeting of those two streets, Broad and 
Wall, whose names sound of the clink of gold 
and the rustle of bills of exchange. To his 
daily levees come chiefs of great brokerage 
houses, presidents of huge corporations, gov- 
ernors of states that need money, mayors and 
finance committees from cities eager to place 
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persuasions, the 
if he is chill, 


loans. If he leans to their 
air takes a warm golden hue. 
frost eats at the heart of hope.”’ 

He was born in Hartford, Ct, April 17, 1837, 
the son of Junius Spencer Morgan, a banker 
who became the American representative of 
George Peabody, the London banker and phil- 
anthropist. The elder Morgan amassed a great 
fortune. The son was educated at the Boston 
high school and in Germany, and served two 
years as clerk in a New York banking house. 
In 1860 he started for himself, and his prog- 
ress was rapid. Here is an instance of a rich 
man’s son outdving his father. 


cc _ 


How to Paint a House. 
A. ASHMUN KELLY. 


Doing things at the right time is the secret 
of successful endeavors. When the house 
shows signs of paint decay on the outside, 
then is the time to repaint. The paint fades 
out before its texture is much if at all involv- 
ed, and while the paint may be said not to 
suffer for the want of new paint, yet it is true 
economy to repaint at this period. The fad- 
ing out is due to two causes, namely, the de- 
terioration of the oil by the destructive action 
of the sun and elements, and the deteriora- 
tion of the pigment color by the bleaching 
action of the sunlight. When oil other than 
pure linseed oil is used in the paint, deterio- 
ration of the body will be rapid, because oils 
usually employed to replace or sophisticate 
linseed oil are not durable. Then some pig- 
ments are less durable than others. 

For this reason you should never use such 
colors or pigments as Prussian or ultrama- 
rine blue; the greens, and in fact all chemi- 
cally made pigments are fugitive. If you 
wish a gray, use lampblack and white. If a 
cream or other yellowish tone, use yellow 
ochre, notchrome yellow. Lampblack and 
yellow ochre with some Indian red make a 
durable brown, and one likely to outwear a 
brown made from umber, though umber 
is by no means a_ fugitive color. Olive 
green is a fine color but as it is made 
from chrome yellow and prussian blue (and 
some red), it is not stable. So with olive 
drab, in which the yellow chrome predomi- 
nates. Of course green of a lively hue must 
be made by the admixture of blue and yel- 
low, and neither is stable. There are, how- 
ever, somewhat more durable greens made by 
the color manufacturers. Blue and yellow 
ochre give a sort of green, and the green 
(albeit a very dull one) wears pretty well. 
Ochre, sienna and umber, raw and burnt, and 
Indian and Venetian reds, alt earth pigments, 
are quite stable, and lampblack, being a car- 
bon, is extremely so. Hence paints united 
with such colors are apt to wear. Having a 
durable pigment and pure raw linseed oil, 
with a trifle of Japan to dry the mass, the 
next thing is to have a mixture well com- 
pounded. Never use dry pigments for unit- 
ing the lead with. Buy them finely ground 
in oil. After mixing the paint, allow it to 
stand two or three days to ripen; fresh paint 
does not wear as well as ripened paint does. 
I am free to confess that I don’t know why it 
does, nor does anybody else seem to know, 
but Ido know that paint of the sort will 
greatly outwear fresh paint. 

Don’t fail to putty well around window heads 
and frames, and wherever rain is apt to get 
in. See that the windows are repaired with 
putty, if needed. Have the painters clean 
off the glass if any spots of paint get on them, 
and there will be both spots and streaks 
likely. Fresh paint is easier to remove than 
dry. See that the tops of the window blinds 
and shutters are puttied and painted to keep 
out water. See, too, that the blinds work 
freely and are not stuck together with paint. 
Have spouting, gutters, water tables and roofs 
well painted. Holes may be puttied. Rusty 
tin roofs should have a coat of red lead paint 
first, then a coat of Venetian red or metallic 
brown. Plumbago paint will last on roofs for 
years, but it is too slippery where one has to 
walk over the roof at times; and one should 
walk ona tin roof as seldom as possible. 
Porch ceilings should be painted in light col- 
ors, like gray or cream, so as to reflect light 
into the room adjoining. Porch floors are bet- 
ter painted than oiled, mainly because they 


can be puttied and the cracks better filled 
up. Lead paint is too soft for any floor, and 
besides is said to even make the wood soft 
The proper floor paint, for inside or outside, 
is made from an earthy base, like ochre, t 
which is added considerable litharge or red 
lead, or orange mineral (all forms of one 
thing, and curiously, lead at that). Extreme 
cold does not affect fresh paint, though a 
damp, frosty air will, giving it a soft, spongy 
look. If the paint gets thick in the pot, as 
it will in zero weather, don’t add more oil to 
it, but set the pot on the stove afew minutes 
and it will become thin. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


The Spirit of Christ.—Christ came into the 
world when slavery abounded. He said no 
word against slavery. He came into the world 
when wages were low. He said nothing 
about better wages. He came into the world 
when despotism was rampant. He said noth- 
ing about evil government. But he put such 
hope, such love, such spirit into men that 
they broke the chains of slavery, they broke 
from the bondage of despotism, established 
the free school, diffused wealth.—[{Lyman 
Abbott, D D. 


The Mission of Sorrow.—No one is the same 
after any sorrow It would be a poor result 
of all our anguish if we were nothing but our 
old selves at the end of it—the same self-confi- 
dence, the same light thought of human suf. 
fering. Sorrow lives in us an indestructible 
force, only changing its form, as forces do: 
passing from pain to sympathy—the one _ poor 
word that includes all our purest and best 
love. , 





The Fact that Dr Robert Hunter of New York 
has just completed a half century as a prac- 
ticing es is for many reasons worthy of 
more than passing mention. 

Graduating from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York in 1846, Dr Hun- 
ter has for forty years been the sole exponent 
of the germ theory of consumption. He be- 
came one of the first consumptive specialists 
in this country, and has been engaged in ae- 
tive research in this tield for over fifty years. 

In 1855 he was editor of ‘‘Hunter’s Medical 
Specialist and Journal of Diseases of the 
Chest,’’ which had for its motto ‘‘The Culti- 
vation of a Spirit of Free Inquiry.’’ Nothing 
abler has since been contributed to this 
branch of medical literature. He is also the 
author of ‘* Principles and Practice of Inha- 
lation,’’ and of numerous small books con- 
cerning consumption and its treatment. He 
is unquestionably a leader in scientific in- 
vestigation of this disease. He adopted the 
germ theory of Martin, Barron Carmichael, 
and Lanza in 1851 after a thorough investiga 
tion, and has since then successfully main- 
tained it as the only doctrine that embodied 
the true cause of consumption. 

This germ theory 1s now the accepted doc- 
trine throughout the world. But it was not 
until forty years after Dr Hunter proclaimed 
it in the ‘*‘Specialist’’ that its indisputable 
truth was established by finding the particu- 
lar germ that causes consumption in the spu- 
tum and tissues of the lungs of those afilicted, 
and thus demonstrated how superior was Dr 
Hunter’s judgment and knowledge of this 
disease. 

He has just reason to feel proud that, not 
only did he try to teach the truth to unwill- 
ing ears (while, they like old Rip Van Win- 
kle, were taking their forty years of sleep in 
the mountains of medical research), but that 
he alone strained every energy to discover 
and apply to the germ-afilicted parts reme- 
dies sufficiently powerful to destroy and expel 
the germs from the lungs. , 

He satisfied himself that such remedies 
could only be applied to the germs by inhal- 
ing them into the lungs, where all the danger 
lies, and all his efforts were then bent on the 
one great purpose to discover such a remedy 
as could be so inhaled. That he has succeed- 
ed, that he above all others has brought relief 
and restored health to the consumptive, is t0- 
day an unquestionable fact. So has been 
proven his ‘‘Germ Theory’’ of forty-five years 


0. 

“oot too high a character and too numerous 
are the testimonials to this truth to leave rea- 
sonable room for doubt. We feel that New 
York city should be proud that in her schools 
of medicine some fifty years ago this man of 
ability learned his A B C’s, and it but re 
mains for us to congratulate the doctor and 
ourselves alike on his most gratifying a0! 
fruitful work in the progress of medicine this 
past half century. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Little Grandpa. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 

















Golden curls on grandpa’s head? 
What can be the matter! 

Rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes 
Laughing at our deep surprise, 
Dancing at each wild surmise— 
The uproar and the clatter. 


But what is this! The hat is doffed, 
The great coat and the glasses, 

And there, before our puzzled sight, 
With sober mien and raiment right, 
Stands all transformed a merry wight— 
The loveliest of lasses! 





The Ample Reward. 


CECIL WEST. 





It was a beautiful day in June and three 
gentlemen were seated upon the broad piazza 
of the Del Monte hotel at Monterey, Cal, en- 
joying their cigars and spinning yarns. It 
was a quiet day at the hotel, as the guests, 
save these three, had all gone out, some driv- 
ing, others bathing, while the majority were 
strolling about the grounds. Thus it happened 
the trio were left in full possession of the ver- 
anda. The conversation turned upon tramps, 
just as a specimen of that fraternity was seen 
coming slowly up the road. He was a ragged 
fellow, and as he came nearer Hartley, a 
wealthy New Yorker, and the wittiest of the 
trio, exclaimed, as he brought his hand down 
with an emphatic slap upon his knee: ‘‘As 
our’stories are of tramps, and all hearsay, I 
propose that we have the genuine article, now 
the opportunity offers.’’ Without waiting fora 
reply, he hurried down the steps and called to 
the limping beggar, who was just opposite the 
broad driveway. Without hesitancy the tramp 
turned in and followed Mr Hartley slowly up 
the steps. He was little above the average 
hight, with a large, well-built frame, but 
terribly emaciated. His face was pale and 
Pinched, and his large, dark eyes had a.sad, 
dreamy expression, as though his mind dwelt 
continually upon something far back in the 
past. He accepted the proffered chair and 
Seated himself, facing the gentlemen. 

“The object of our inviting you up,’’ began 
Mr Hartley, ‘‘was to obtain your history, if 
you will impart it to us. You shall receive 


ample ‘reward for your trouble; for, to tell the 
truth,’’ he added, frankly, ‘‘we are anxious to 
receive a true history of one of your class.”’ 
The stranger up to this point had not utter- 
ed a word, but now turning to the speaker, a 
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sad smile curling his lip, he said: ‘‘So it was 
curiosity that led you to call me?’’ 

$V oen,"" 

‘And you wish to hear the history of a 
tramp,’’ he murmured, half to himself and 
half to the gentlemen about him. For a short 
time the tramp seemed lost in thought; then 
looking atthe expectant faces before him, 
while his own grew a shade whiter, if possi- 
ble, he said: 

‘*T have borne my burden of sorrow for five 
and twenty years, and in all this time I have 
imparted it to no one. But now I will relate 
it, since you have asked me to do so,. as I 
care not what becomes of me now, for life is 
not worth the living.’’ 

He paused for a moment and gazed absently 
at the wall opposite. Then he began: ‘‘I was 
born and reared in New York. My parents 
were wealthy and I had all of the advantages 
that wealth, health and loving parents could 
give. There were but two of us children, Rob- 
ert and myself. Unfortunately I was hot- 
headed and contentious, often doing things 
in the moment of anger which I was heartily 
ashamed of later on. My brother, unlike me, 
Was a great tease. Nothing would make him 
mad, and it was his greatest delight to see me 
fly into a rage, and to keep me teeming with 
wrath as long as possible. And it was these 
two evils combined that led to the great mis- 
fortune of my life. ; 

‘* At the age of 24] fell desperately in love. 
The girl had just passed her teens and to my 
mind was the most lovely and lovable woman 
I have ever known. I wooed and won her 
heart and was one of the most jealous of lov- 
ers. After the courtship of a year our wed- 
ding day was set, and just before the catas- 
trophe of which I am about to speak occurred, 
I had met my sweetheart in pleasant tete-a-- 
tete with a young gentleman named Rogers. 
I flew into a passion and passed them unno- 
ticed. I hurried home, boiling over with jeal- 
ousy. <As I passed through the grounds on the 
way to the house a jeer brought me to a sud- 
den stand. 

‘* Hello, there, Al,’ cried my brother com- 
ing up close to me and laying one hand upon 
my arm in mock sympathy. ‘Well, poor fel- 
low, it’s too bad; off the track again. Never 
mind if,the girl has jilted you and is going to 
marry Rogers. You’re too young, anyway,— 
only a green stripling of a boy.’ 

**Maddened by his jeers I Hew at him. Al- 
though I was large and strong for my age, my 
brother was stronger, and with hand he 
held me at arm’s length. 

***O, you little stripling, you can’t do any- 
thing,’ he continued, tauntingly, ‘and think 
about a wife!’ he added in a withering tone 
that he alone knew how to use. 

“This last remark maddened me beyond 
control, and before I was aware I struck him 
with all my might upon the neck and he sank 
back upon the gravel. Thenit was that I 
realized what [hau done. Bending down I 
attempted to raise him, but to my horror I 
saw the blood oozing from his mouth, and a 
closer scrutiny convinced me that he was dead. 
Then the whole terrible truth came home to 
me. I had killed my brother, lost my sweet- 
heart, wrecked my home and brought a curse 
upon my head that would haunt me to my dy- 
ing day and stand as a barrier between me and 
heaven.’’ 

Here the narrator broke down, but recover- 
ing sufficiently he continued: ‘‘It was then 
that I rushed from my home, not caring where 
I went, only trying to escape the terrible 


one 
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thoughts that haunted me; but to this day 1 
have not succeeded!’’ 

Then it was he completely broke down, and 
burying his face in his hands he sobbed 
aloud. The two companions of Mr Hartley 
had been so interested in the stranger’s re- 
hearsal that they had not noticed the change 
that had passed over that gentleman’s face 
until he arose and laid his hand lovingly upon 
the bent head. Then it was that they noticed 
how pale he was, and they listened with awe 
to his words that followed. 

‘Brother, do you not know me? You did 
not kill me as I deserved. And the girl you 
thought untrue is still awaiting your return.’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
7 SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTEKS— 
i—Numerous, and judicial remedies. 
2—A domestic animal and an exclamation. 
38—Masculine and an animal. 
4—A piece of cured meat and to allow. 
5—A blemish and ourselves. 
6—An animal and a mound. 
7—Timid and to confine. 
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Still Walking.—A Connecticut farmer figur- 
ed out one rainy day that he had walked 300 
miles in cultivating one acre of corn. He de- 
cided thas this was altogether too laborious a 
way of attaining a living. He therefore sold 
his farm and moved to Hartford, where he 
has walked 600 miles to find a job, and is still 
walking. 
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Children should be happy 


and plump. A child of seven 
should not be thin and pale, 
with the aged look of twenty. 
No aches; no whines; no 
house-plant. Running, jump- 
ing, laughing. Children 
should grow in weight and 
strength; eat heartily and 
show plump cheeks. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites fills out the sunken 
cheeks and gives color to the 
lips. It furnishes material 
for the growth of bone, and 
- food for the brain and nerves. 
It lays a strong foundation 
for future growth and develop- 


ment. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION bas been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. CAsk your Doc- 
tor.) This is because it is always palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oil and Hypophospbites. ‘ 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or belp your baby. 
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Including a Com- 
plete Musical Outfit. 
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to Family direct. 
e save you from 
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PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25,00 UP 


CASH or EASY FAYMENTS,. 
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SOUVENIR CATALOGU 
Awork of art iulustrated in10 colo 
in Geld. We pay charges on it and 
have to do isto ask for it to-da 
this is the old established house o 
only firm in the world selling exclusively from F: 
F A single instrument at wholesale price. 


rs. W orth itaWe 

send it FREE, all you 

, please. Remember 
CORNISH & CO., the 













$250.00. Write at once to 
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Some Superb New Callas. 
NINETTA EAMES. 


The calla knows little ‘‘ variableness or shad- 
ow of turning.’’ Its type is distinct,—always 
the same rich arrow-shaped leaves unfolding 
from their paler sheathes, and in their midst, 
beautiful white cornucopias stiffly upthrust. 
The most of us, however, are not so wedded to 
the dignified regularity of the calla, as not 
to hail with delight the several new varieties 
of this flower lately propagated by Mr Luther 
Burbank of California. Out of thousands of 
selected seedlings from Elliott’s Little Gem, 
he has at last produced the ‘‘Snowflake,’’ a 
lilliputian calla not half so large 
as its parent, and in fact the 
smallest of the species. The 
‘‘Snowflake’’ is not too big fora 
boutonniere, and promises to bea 
great favorite with florists. Its 
leaves also are much smaller than 
those of the Little Gem, and they 
have rounder’ lobes. Another 
noticeably pleasing variation is 
‘*Fragrance,’’ whose name _ signi- 
fies its advantage over other cal- 
las, all of which are known to be 
scentless. It is also a_ selection 
from Litthe Gem and has an odor W/ 
not unlike that of water lilies. 
The plant bas much the same gen- 
eral appearance as the Little 
Gem and flowers abundantly. 
Then there is the golden varia- 
gated Richardia albo-maculata, a 
calla with handsome spotted 
leaves. It is a vigorous grower, 
with a lavish display of blossoms, 
and imutitiplies as rapidly as does 
the common kind. [But the most 
impressive of all these peace- 
brooding blooms, are those up- 
held on the ‘‘Giant’’ calla, the 
mammoth leaves falling away from 
stately furled buds and a multi- 
tude of pallid cups, any one of 
which might almost serve as a 
helmet. The plant is four to tive 
feet high, but this remarkable 
growth in no_ wise’ militates 
against the fine grain of the 
leaf and tlower. ‘‘Giant’’ is undoubtedly the 
largest calla ever grown, being in every 
respect a floral wonder. So remarkable a col- 
lection of new callas convinces one what can 
be done through skillful and _ persistent 
seed selection. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the relative size of this variety 


and Snowflake. 
 — 


How to Have Beautiful Pansies, 
F. M. HEXAMER. 


Pansy seed sown now in pots or boxes in a 
warm room or hotbed, will if properly cared 
for produce blooming plants all summer. The 
seed should be seattered very thinly and 
covered not more than one-eighth of an inch 
deep,then pressed down with a piece of board 
and kept moderately moist all the timé. 
When the plants are large enough to be han- 
died they should be pricked off about two 
inches apart, and when danger of severe 
frost is over, planted outdoors about 12 inches 
apart each way in @ position where they are 
sheltered from the midday sun. In dry 
weather they require a good deal of water, 
and an occasional watering with liquid ma- 
nure will help them wonderfully. All faded 
Howers must be cut off at once else they will 
produce seed and detract a great deal of 
strength from the plants. With pansies, as 
well as many other plants, the oftener the 
flowers are cut off, the more new ones will 
be produced. For early spring blooming, the 
seed should be sown in August outdoors in 
well-prepared seed beds. During hot dry 
weather it is best to shade the seed from the 
direct rays of the sun until they have germi- 
nated, which will be in about ten or twelve 
days. The soil can hardly be made too rich 
and deep for pansies. 

cnc taliatalaA imei 

New Race of Sweet Peas.—Our new dwarf 
sweet pea, Cupid, is exciting universal atten- 
tion. It is so complete a departure from ev- 
erything heretofore known in sweet peas thas 
it has aroused popular enthusiasm among 
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flower lovers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Specialists in horticulture will also watch 
with keen interest for any variations in form 
and color which may develop under the wide 
range of conditions to which the plant will 
be subjected this season for the first time. 
Unless all our preconceived ideas of plant 
variation are at fault, Cupid will undoubted- 
ly prove to be the progenitor of an entirely 
new race of sweet peas.—[W. Atlee Burpee, 
Philadelphia. 


Good Advice for Rose Growers.—Don’t plant 
near big trees; water well and feed well; use 
moderately heavy, enriched soil; make beds 


FLOWER OF GIANT AND SNOWFLAKE CALLA. 


one and one-half to two feet in depth; pasture 
loam and stable manure, five to one, isa good 
compost; mulch; lighten very heavy land 
with sand; look out for aphis and caterpillars; 
use buhach or hellebore; shade the blooms 
from sun, if the very finest are wanted; prune 
early in spring; plants of weak growth require 
severest pruning.—{ Leonard Barron. 


In Planning for the Flower Garden one 
should bear in mind that the object in grow- 
ing tlowers is two fold: beauty and utility. 
To accomplish these objects if is necessary 
to adopt two different styles of culture. Show 
beds near the house should be planted with 
kinds of flowering plants which attract atten- 
tion for their massive and aggregate effect 
more than by the individual beauty of each 
specimen. The single plants become in a de- 
gree subordinate to the common effect of the 
combined arrangement. The utility garden 
should be located where soil and exposure 
are most favorable. The rows should be ar- 








ranged similar to those in the vegetable gar- 
den, and each plant should have sufficient 
space for its full expansion. Here should be 
an abundant and continuous supply of flowers 
throughout the season, comprising sweet 
peas, mignonette, gladiolus, tuberoses, roses, 
geraniums and other free blooming plants, 
Plant enough for your own use in the house 
and more to spare for friends, neighbors 
and the sick, and your garden will be a con- 
tinuous source of delight. 





The Newer Apples,—Wealthy, Stark, Wal- 
bridge, Delaware Winter (Lawver), Salome— 
I would like to learn from those who have 
grown them in N Y or N E as to their hardi- 
ness, productiveness and quality compared 
with the Baldwin. I find Ben Davis the 
most productive variety [ ever saw, tree har- 
dy, an enormous grower, fruit handsome and 
a good keeper, but quality poor, similar to the 
Jackson.—|D. E. Stone, New Haven Co, Ct. 
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J.amps are good or not, 


according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not, 
See the ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





The following is the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
$100 to person who grows the 
largest number of colors from 
it; @7S5 to second ; $50 to 

and @®25 to fourth. 
ise you, and make 
teresting flower bed. 


. Alice Panay —all colors mixed, simply grand. 
. Phlox—tancy mixed, all wonderful, showy . 
1 pkt. Sweet Peas—Eckford's Mixed, over 30 kinds, s] 
1 pkt. Chinese Pinks—mixed colors, hardy and \ 
1 pkt. Petunia—all colors, makes a gorgeous show. 
1 pkt. Poppies—mixed, a + rful s tion of cx 
1 pkt. Mignonette—mixed, a!! 
1 pkt. Chrysanthemum— 
1 pkt. Everlasting Flowers— 
1 pkr. Mixed Flewers—o 100 kit t 
2 bulbs Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses—sur 
4 bulbs Gladfoll, one cach of White, Pink,Sca 
8 bulbs Gladioli, fancy mix« \ 
1 bulb Gladiolus, Lemoine, « 
8B bulbs Oxalis re to ble y 
These 10 pkts. of seed and 13 choice bulbs 
all flower this season, and make a wonderful fl t 5 
colors. I will send them with my 15% catalogue, n Yalendar, 
full instructions for prizes and how to get thet t colors, for 
8O cents (silver or M. 0.) O 2, and you will be more 
than pleased. .M atalogue shows a photo of such a bed. © 
“Cupid” Sweet Peas, the Floral Wonder, Free with each order. 
2 MILLS, Box 188, KOSE HILL, N. ¥- 


SWEET PEAS FREE 


To introduce our seeds as quickly as possible, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will send Free, a pack- 
age of the Celebrated Beauty Collection of Sweet Peas, 
containing 43 varieties, to anyone observing the following: 
lst, Write your name and address plainly, also name and 
address of a friend or two. 2d, Mention where they saw 
this ad. 3d, Inclose 2 cents in stamps for postage on peas. 
The collection is of the choicest varietie Send at once. 


The PAGE SEED CO, Greene,< henango Co,NY. 
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15 SWEET PEAS 


We offer fifteen of the newer varieties, viz.:— 
Blushing Beauty, Butterfly, Countess of Radnor, 


Emily 


Henderson, Firefly, Gaiety, Her Majesty, 


Lady Beaconsfield, Lady Penzance, Lemon Queen, 
Lottie Eckford, Miss Hunt, Orange Prince, Prin- 
cess Beatrice and Splendor, one package each ; also 
a package of thé new Comet Aster, with one pack- 
age of our Boston strain of Pansy, large flowering, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


or two collections for 75 cents. The retail cata- 
logue price of above is $1.20. To introduce these 
famous Arlington Seeds to new customers, we make 
his special offer to all mentioning this paper. 
Sent anywhere, postpaid, together with a copy 
of our 1896 Catalogue, which is specially interest- 
Jing this season. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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About Portieres. 


KATE KRAEMER. 

NE ENTERS a house some- 
times where the furnishings 
set every nerve ajar, and yet 
there may have been money 
enough expended on it to 
have made a__ perfectly 

charming home, in the hands 
of an artistic woman. Now 
I’m going to talk a bit about 
this, not exactly to advise 
you to discard the things which have to be 
worn out, but to the folks who are going to 
fix up the house a bit; to the young couple 
who are going to build them a new nest, or 
even to the girl who has her home in just one 
room and must make it as pleasant as possible 
on just a little bit of money. 

My first word is about portieres, for the 
atrocities of color which are thrust before us 
in velours and such goods are ugly enough to 
disturb the harmony of a whole household. 
When you want another portiere just look at 
figured burlaps. It is the stuff of which pack- 
ing material is made, only it is idealized, and 
all for 12c a yard. Itis 36 inches wide, looks 
like heavy satin, and it is printed in all sorts 
of graceful designs and all sorts of colors. 
One I saw the other day had a very handsome 
design of conventionalized fleur de lisina 
soft olive green against a background only a 
shade or two paler. This material is so heavy 
that it needs no backing, although I have seen 
itmuch improved by a frieze of some other 
material at the top and bottom. Choose a 
good velveteen that will go with the coloring 
of the burlap, cut its width in two, and you 
will have portieres which are really artistic 
as well as handsome, and which cost less than 
apairof velour affairs in red, yellow, green 
and blue. If have a 
adorned, try you can do 
herd’s crook or an old sword 
lene. If you have an old Revolutionary sword 
such ds is treasured in many a household, you 
are lucky, so use it. It can be kept in place 





single door to be 
with a 
and some silko- 


you 


what shep- 


by means of brass hooks firmly screwed into 
the casement. The length of drapery (five 
yards will be enough) can be caught into a 


rosette of itself, easily fashioned by tying out 
acircle of the material with wire and sewing 
down here and there. Festoon the material 
across the casement and finish on the opposite 


side with a similar rosette, then deftly twist 
it about the sword and catch back to the left 
With still another rosette, letting the length 


of the material fall diagonally from beneath. 

Denim, although it has been in use for sev- 
eral years, is still an unknown material to lots 
of people. A good quality of dark navy blue 
denim can be got for 10c a yard, and if you 
are expert with your needle, a pair of portieres 
can be transformed into a very handsome deco- 
ration by a band at top and bottom done in 
outline stitch. Then, as to other materials, 
there is the soft, heavy, richly dyed Bolton 
sheeting at 25c a yard (it is double width); a 
Japanese cotton at any price between 15c and 
Sc a yard, which is charming in color and 
soft in texture; barred India cotton in white 
and blue, or green or amber, ora jute material, 
Which is inexpensive, yetin coloring is as rich 
a8 the hues of a Turkish rug. 





Orange Desserts. 
Orange Ice. —Take the juice of 6 large 
oranges and 2 lemons, allow 14 lbs sugar and 
3 pints of water to simmer together until the 
Sugar is well melted, cool and freeze. 

Orange Sherbet.—Take 2 dozen oranges, peel 
off the yellow rind, then take off the white 
skin and strain through a sieve, add 3 cups 
of sugar, heat together and strain through a 
flanne| jelly bag, then freeze. 

To Glace Oranges.—Take fresh, solid fruit 
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(the navels are very nice for this), peel care- 
fully, separate the parts so as not to break 
the skin,set them on a dish near a fire to dry, 
add 4 cup of water to1 lb of granulated sug- 
ar, mix well together and set over the fire in 
a porcelain-lined kettle. Letit come to a boil 
slowly, never stir after it has dissolved; when 
it has boiled about 12 minutes, dip up a little 
on the end of a spoon and drop it in very 
cold water, take it out and break it quickly. 
If itis sticky it must be boiled longer. If 
it breaks off brittle it is cooked enough. Re- 
move from the fire and add one spoonful of 


lemon juice, set the kettle in a pan of cold 
water. Take the pieces of orange on a hat 
pin and dip in the syrup and out again, lay 


on a piece of greased paper on atin, and set 
them in a warm oven, or in the sun to dry. 


Preparations of Cabbage. 


M. J. ASHTON. 

Hot Slaw.—Slice with a sharp knife from a 
solid head of cabbage enough to cook, put in 
a kettle over the fire with half a cup or more 
of hot water, cover closely to keep the steam 
in, cook 20 to 30 minutes, then add salt and 
butter. Just before taking it up add a few 
spoonfuls of vinegar. 

Dressing for Salad.—Beat yolks of 2 eggs 
thoroughly, add 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
white sugar, 1 teaspoon mustard, + teaspoon 
pepper, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 tablespoons 
cider vinegar, mix well together and put in a 
double kettle over the fire; stir until it 
thickens, set away until very cold; when 
ready to use, take the cabbage from the ice box 
and shave, put in a bowl and pour the dress- 
ing over it. Mix with a silver fork and set in 
the ice box until ready to serve. 


Cabbage Salad, No 2.—Half a large head of 


solid white cabbage, 6 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 


+ teaspoon mustard and 4 cup of cider vinegar; 
shave the cabbage fine, leaving out all the hard 
or wilted pieces. Boil the eggs 5 minutes or 
more until they are hard-boiled, then put 
them in cold water. When cold take the shell 


off and chop fine, leaving one whole. Mix 
with the cabbage after the other ingredients 


are mixed through it. Pour ina salad dish, 
slice the whole egg and garnish the top. Keep 
in the ice box until ready to serve. 

Creamed Cabbage.—Chop part of a solid head 
fine in chopping bowl, put in a 
kettle with a cup of hot water, keep 
and cook quickly. When tender drain* off 
water, if any remains; season with butter and 
salt, then add 1 cup of sweet cream; if you 
have no cream, stir in 2 spoons of flour in cold 
milk until smooth, then add a cup of milk 
and stir all in the cabbage; remove and serve. 

—= 

Pickled Eggs.—Euipty pickle jars 
refilled with pickled Boil one dozen 
eggs fifteen minutes, then throw into cold 
water and shell them. Boil several red beets, 
slice them and put them in the jar with the 


of cabbage 
Coy ered 
the 


can be 


ecgos 
tT = aed 


eggs. Heat enough vinegar to cover the eggs, 
add salt, pepper aud all kinds of spices, and 
pour over the eggs. Keep them tightly cov- 


ered. 


Doughnuts.—One large cup of sugar, 1 egg, 
14 cups buttermilk, 1 small teaspoon soda, 1 
large tablespoon lard, and flour enough to pre- 
vent it from sticking to the board. Roll about 
a quarter of an inch thick, cut in desired 
shapes and cook until a light brown in_ boil- 
ing lard. When they are two or three days 
old, I sometimes put them in the oven a few 
minutes. The heat softens them. Before 
putting them on the table for use I sprinkle 
them well with sugar and they are as nice as 
if just made.—|A Farmer’s Wife. 





Corn Meal Fritters.—Southern cooks are fam- 
ous for their corn meal fritters. To make 
them, beat very light the yolks of 4 eggs and 
add to them 1 tablespoon of sugar, the same of 
melted butter, 1 spoonful of salt and 4 tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in a little water. Stir in 
2 cups of Indian meal and beat vigorously 5 
minutes, and add the whites of the eggs beat- 
en stiff and 4 cup flour in which 1 teaspoon of 
cream tartar has been sifted,and stir very hard. 
The batter should be just thick enough to 
drop readily from the spoon. Drain on paper 
and serve very hot, with powdered sugar 
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sprinkled over them, to which a little sugar 
and ginger have been added. 










Orange Ice Cream.—Allow 1 quart of cream, 
juice of 6 oranges and rind of 1, 14 coffee cups 
of granulated sugar. Put halt of the cream in 
a double kéttle to scald, add the sugar and 
stir well. When all dissolved, remove and 
cool, add the juice of the oranges and grate in 
the rind of one, then pour in the rest of the 
cream, taste to see if it is sweet enough, if 
not, add more sugar; put in the freezer and 
pack, turn slowly. Do not leave it until it 
is frozen. Thenremove the dasher, put the 
cover on, and let it stand two hours before 
using.—[M. J. Ashton. 





In Danger.—The moment a girl has a secret 
from her mother or has received a letter she 
dare not let her mother read, or has a friend 
of whom her mother does not know, she is in 
danger. 


MOTHERS MUST GUIDE. 


Should Watch the Physical De- 
velopment of Their Daughters. 











Information They Should Furnish at the 
Proper Time—Knowledge by Which 
Suffering May Be Avoided. 


Every mother possesses information 
ef vital value to her young daughter. 

When the girl’s thoughts become 
sluggish, with ~~ 















headache, dizzi- - 

ness, anda dis- \ —~ }4 

position to ‘ al 4 
- A j 


sleep, 
pains in 
back and 
lower 
limbs, 
eyes 
dim, 
desire 
for solitude, 
and a dislike to 
the society of 
children: when she is — 
a mystery to herself and friends, then, 
her mother should come to her aid. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound will, at this time, prepare the 
system for the coming change. See 
that she has it, and Mrs. Pinkham, at 
Lynn, Mass., will cheerfully answer 
any letters where information is de- 
sired. Thousands of women owe their 
health to her and the Vegetable Com- 
pound, and mothers are constantly 
applying to her for advice regarding 


their daughters. 
OPIU sands cured. Cheapest and bestcure. FREE 
TRIAL. State case. DR. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 


Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. S. Rice. 
Box 444, Smithville, N. Y. 
AY SURE Send us your address 
gand we willshowyou 
3 how to make $3 a day; absolute! 


‘ 





Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thonu- 








sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor! 
in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 
we will explain the business fully;remember we guarantee a clear 
rofit of #3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @t once. 
DYAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOX K7, DETROIT, NICH. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
A Silk Waist and Other Things. 


Fancy silk waists will be worn again this 
spring, and the blouse bodice pictured here 
is especially pretty 
and stylish. It is 
made with a full 
blouse front, which 
overhangs the broad 
girdle of satin and is 
trimmed with jet pas- 
sementerie. The 
sleeves may be either 
elbow or ordinary 
length, as the wearer 
wishes, and are cut 
with graceful puffs, 
tight fitting from 
wrist to elbow. The 
waist closes invisibly 
in the center back. 
The skirt is cut in 
the latest fashion and 
is made with eight 

No 20,543. Fancy waist, 8°FeS, the three back 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust gores being gathered. 
measure. - Dresden figured silk 
aun 20,512. Gored ripple makes up well for a 
" Sizes 22to 30inches waist Waist of this kind, 
measure. while any of the 
fashionable silk or woolen goods can be used 
for the skirt. 

Although there are rumors that the small 
tight-fitting sleeves will be worn this sum- 
mer, very few women will adopt such an ex- 
treme in fashion right 
away. The one-piece 
sleeve here illustrated 
is economical, easily 
made, becoming to all 
figures and will be worn 
a great deal the coming 
season. 

This little gown can 
be made for every-day 
wear or for dress-up oc- 
casions, according to ‘ 
the materials used. The Pea One-piece 
collar gives an original ~ gizes 13, 14 and 15 
touch to the dress and inches arm measure. 
is cut in points back and front so as to form 

epaulets over the 

shoulders. The 

sleeves are of the 

full leg o’ mutton 

style, which is al- 

Ways becoming to 

young girls,and the 

skirt hangs in pret- 

ty ripples at the 

back and _ sides. 

Dresses in this style 

can be made from 

silk, woolen or cot- 

ton fabrics and fan- 

cy plaid woolens 

when combined 

with a collar of a 

stein Gate Snub contrasting color 
o 20,510. Girl’s frock. are especially styl- 

Sizes 12 to 16 years. ish ein ie. y 

A new model for an afternoon apron is al- 
ways acceptable 2 
to busy house- 
wives, and the 
one illustrated 
here is both pret- 
ty and practical. 
It is cut the 
same length as 
the dress. skirt, 
thus covering the 
entire gown and_ 
protects it against 
any spots or 
stains. The bot- 
tom is finished 
with a broad hem 
and the top with 
a belt of ribbon 
or of the same 
material, while 
the yoke is trim- 
med with lace or No 20,490. Lady’s apron. 
edging back and Sizes small, medium and large. 
front. 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 








By the Way. 


Bloomers for Children.—I found when my 
girl of six winters went out to slide down 
hill, that although she wore rubber boots, 
still she was sure to get snow over the tops 
of them, thus dampening her undergarments. 
So I resorted to bloomers. I took an old dress 
skirt of dark tiannel, and cut from it sections 
sufticiently long and full to make a skirt, but 
sewed them up in two parts, that is, legs. In 
about the center of the length where the legs 
are first joined, I inserted a piece of the cloth 
about eight inches square, to give the neces- 
sary fullness. The bottom of each leg was 
hemmed and an elastic run in. The seams at 
the top of the garment were sewed clear up— 
there was no opening left—and the fullness 
around the waist hemmed and an elastic cord 
run in as at the bottom of the legs. The elas- 
tics are just tight enough to keep the garment 
in place, and it can be easily drawn off and on 
without stopping to button or unbutton. It 
takes the place of one flannel skirt; it practi- 
cally is a skirt, only so made as to allow of 
its being fastened down around tlie legs. Of 
course it is warmer than a skirt,and for small 
girls who love to run in the snow I know of 
no better way to as thoroughly protect their 
lower limbs. Older girls, indeed any woman 
who may have to be much outin the cold, 
will find the idea an advantageous one to 
adopt. It is not open to most of the objec- 
tions raised against bloomers in general, as 
they are no more in evidence when being worn 
than is an underskirt.—[{ Augusta Tuttle. 


School Teachers’ Wages.—The payment and 
standing of public school teachers throughout 
the United States are under discussion in the 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 10,000 teachers 
having been asked to contribute information. 
The first article in the series, by President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark university, Worcester, 
Mass, appears in the March issue of the maga- 
zine. 


Dress Baby in Calico.—How foolish and ex- 
pensive is the habit of dressing babies in 
white cambric, laces and embroidery. Look 
at the washing and ironing to be done to 
make babies look fine, and in 15 minutes after 
dressing them up so nice they are ready to be 
dressed up again. Some mothers dress their 
babies in four or five dresses a day. If dark 
calico were used, they would look clean long- 
er and save lots of work. Who will be the 
first one to ‘‘sit’’ on me for advancing the 
barbaric idea of anything but white for babies? 
{Sweet Pickles. 

Bulletin on Meats.—A valuable article on 
the composition and cooking of meats, by 
Charles D. Woods, has just been published by 
the United States department of agriculture 
in the Farmers’ Bulletin series. This pam- 
phlet contains a great deal of interesting in- 
formation, such as the nutritive value of dif- 
ferent kinds of meat, the composition and 
flavor of meats, and some of the important 
points to be considered in the cooking of 
meats for different purposes. Several dia- 
grams are given which show the various cuts 
of beef, veal, pork and mutton, besides a set 
of tables which tell the chemical composition 
and fuel value of all American meats. Any- 
one can obtain the pamphlet by writing to the 
secretary of agriculture, Washington, D C, 
for No 34, Farmers’ Bulletin. 





EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Seil 50 ibs. to earn a 
WaLTHAM GOLD WaTCH and CHaIn: 
2 lbs. for @SiLVER WaTcH and CHary? 
10ibs., fora SOLID GOLD Rinw; 50 Ibs” 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs. 
for a Lapies’ Bicyete (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full aridress on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








Just for Fun. 


Susy: Say, auntie, dear, you’re an old 
maid, aren’t you? Aunt Emma | (hesitating- 
ly): Certainly, Susy, but it is not nice for you 
to ask such a question. Susy: Now, don’t be 
vexed, auntie, I know it isn’t your fault. 

‘‘Walk this way, ma’am,’’politelyrequested 
an affable, but very bow-legged draper’s as- 
sistant, of a rather antiquated looking dame. 

‘*Why, bless me, man,’’ replied the old 
ancient, in bewildered astonishment, ‘I 
couldn’t walk that way if you was to give me 
the whole shop!’’ 

A father, wishing to bring up his childin 
the way he should go, told him when he was 
in danger and needed help to call upon the 
Lord. Later in the day Willie was punished 
for some misdemeanor,and when on the thresh- 
old of the dark closet, holding his father by 
one hand he dropped to his knees and prayed, 
**‘O Lord, if you want to help a little boy, 
now’s your chance.’’ 


‘‘Dr Mary Walker.’’ said Nye, ‘is the only 
enuinely self-made man whom I _ ever 
new.’’ 


Little Boy: Please, I want the doctor to 
come and see mother. Doctor’s servant: Doe- 
tor’s out. Where do you come from? Little 
Boy: What!—Don’t you know me? Why, 
we deal with you—we had a baby from here 
last week. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the girl who collects, ‘‘it is 
one of the best autographs I have in m 
collection.’’ ‘‘ But are you sure it is genuine?” 
asked her friend. ‘‘ Positive. I cut it with my 
own hands from a telegram that his wife re- 
ceived from him.’’ 

Lady at the door: I believe in my_ heart 
you are the same tramp I gave a large piece of 
pie to afew days ago! Tramp: No, maam,; 
you’re mistaken. He’s dead. 


‘My boy, do you know it’s wicked to fish 
on the Sabbath?’’ 
**Isn’t fishing; I’m teachin’ this ’ere wurm 
ter swim.’’—[From Phil May’s Annual. 
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Going to Form a Club.—f think Elliott 
should have a vote of thanks. -I wrote at 
once to Mr Cable, and he being away I had 
a pleasant letter from the secretary who has 
given me some valuable suggestions for my 


own reading, and 1 am looking forward to 
forming @ club soon. One of her helps to me 
[ want to pass on, and I hope I may hear 
from other mothers who read the books, name- 
ly, A Study of Child Nature, by Elizabeth 
Harrison; How Shall My Child’ be Taught, 
py Louise Parsons Hopkins: Symbolic Edu- 
eation, by Susan Blow; also Miss Blow’s Ar- 


rangement of Froebel’s Mother Play. As yet 
[have only the first, but it is a plain, practi- 
cal talk on home government of little chil- 


dren, full of illustrating anecdotes, and while 
its first effect has been to make me ashamed 
that I fall so far short of the ideal mother I 
would like to be, I am sure it will be a help. 
and I wish every motherin our country might 


have a copy of it.—[Susan Nipper. 
Polishing the Jewels. —Mr F. H. Richard- 
son, that ‘‘good natured raillery’’ did you 


good. When a man begins to sing, he is im- 
roving. I would not be surprised to hear 
of you in the future as professor of hygiene, 
esthetics or anything ‘‘high grade,’’ if the 
Tablers can say anything as a stimulus to you 
to polish the jewels of your mind.—([Novello. 


Compliments for No 4.—I noticed an article 
which I think should not be allowed to es- 
cape without some remark, that of Staten Is- 
land Farmer’s Son in regard to photograph 
No4. It seems to me that instead of looking 
for our fair maidens (bless them) to do their 
plowing and farm work, these ‘‘ wealthy farm- 
ers’ sons’’ should be looking for hired men, 
and if wealthy they can certainly afford to do 
so. Here in Qhio we marry our fair maidens 
for companions and to keep our homes bright 
and cheerful. When the farm work is such as 
to require help, we can find plenty of good, 





strong men, able and willing to do it, with- 
ut calling on our wives and maidens. Just 
t there is in the features of No 4 that so 


accomplishments 
cannot see. To 
beautiful, 


strongly suggest to him the 
ofa hired man, I confess I 
me the photograph suggests only a 


refined and cultured girl, a girl that would 
be conferring an honor on any man by ac- 
cepting his humble petition to share life’s 


joys, burdens and sorrows with him, and he 
should surely consider it his duty to strive to 
make the joys so great that the burdens and 
sorrows will not weigh in the _ balance. 
[Buckeye Farmer. 

Uncle Stephen Observes Further.—I have ob- 
served that wherever the general tenets of 
filial love, truth, integrity of action, honesty 
in business, and a general regard for the in- 


tellectual and moral welfare of the communi- 
ty prevail, the less will marriage become a 
failure. But along experience in the civil 


courts has somewhat shaken this conclusion. 
What has become of Queen of Spades and her 
quiet game of cards? I haven’t seen her name 
inthe Table Talk for along time.—[Uncle 
Stephen. 


Potatoes versus Rice.—Brother Jenkin’s 
good words for potatoes, especially baked, re- 
cali the recent crusade made by Marion Har- 
land and other southern writers in the domes- 
tie magazines to drive out potatoes and sub- 
Stitute rice. Madame Tlanna Korany, the 
charming Syrian woman who sojourned in 
Boston for a time, could not see why we ate 
Dotatoes every day when we could eat rice. 

hey tellus that potatoes are indigestible, 
contain no nutriment, are productive of the 
most dreadful diseases and are quite unfit for 
human food. What a while they have been, 
finding it out! Now rice has its place, both 
a a sweet course and as a vegetable. Served 
With meats and eaten with gravy it is a very 
acceptable variation. And the reason north- 
€m people do not eat it every day is because 
they ‘‘don’t have to,’’ as long as they keep 
out of the jail and the poorhouse. A recent 
Writer in the American Kitchen Magazine, 
after telling how cheaply and easily a person 
ofsmall means can live in Paris, winds u 
With an enumeration of brown bread, bake 
eans, chicken pie, and other staple Yankee 
Viands, and confesses wailingly that there are 
Manypeople in Paris who would go far and pay 
Much money for a chance at such a bill _ of 
ae. And [think Brother Jenkins’ Hitty will 
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agree with me that when we look about in the 
pantry to see ‘‘what’s for breakfast’’ we 
would rather be confronted by a dish of cold 
potatoes than one of cold rice, if we could on- 
ly have one.—[H. Annette Poole. 





Another ‘Sermon in a Nutshell.”—If the 
misery of the working people as viewed by 
Hon Carroll D. Wright is correct,then Christ’s 
mission in the interest of the poorand the 
regeneration of man is in vain. The poor ac- 
cording to your ‘‘sermon in a nutshell’’ are 
hopelessly besotted and every effort to regain 
for them equal opportunities is labor lost. 

selow is the samme sermon from another point 
of view. ‘‘Doubtless much poverty is due to 
drunkenness, and again much drunkenness 
is due to poverty. It would appear from Mr 
Booth’s investigations in East London that 58 
per cent of the very poor and fully 68 per cent 
of the other poor, are so not through any fault 
of their own, but because they lack employ- 
ment, while only an insignificant proportion 
are loafers. It is estimated that the suffering 
of 53 per cent of the needy in New York is 
for lack of work. Wealth is often a well-earn- 
ed reward, and poverty is sometimes a well- 
deserved penalty, but they are becoming more 
and more in this country a matter of inheri- 
tance, a destinction which finds no shadow of 
justification in the character of those whose 
circumstances point so strong a contrast. Our 
discussion thus far has related more especial- 
ly to the artisan class; some attention must 
be given to the complaint of the farmers.’’ 
These words are from The New Era, by Rev 
Dr Josiah Strong. Artisan and farmer readers 
of this paper should see both to decide 


sides, 


which is their friend, the politician or the 
progressive pulpit.—[{Gilbert Billings. 

Born Tired.—I firmly helieve there are real 
lazy people who were born tired; it is their 


nature,as much as it is mine to be easily pro- 
voked. It probably could not be _ entirely 
eradicated, but might in a measure be over- 
come,and I think it is sometimes outgrown to 
an extent. Where one has ambition to do 
something more than common, he will make 
the extra effort, but people who are sick and 
languid may not be lazy. It was argued 
that a lazy person must needs be sick, that 
there was always a cause, but I believe the 
cause is their nature. I have seen a great lazy 
man sit and let his weak wife do work that 
belonged to him to do, that was too hard for 


her. He could sit down and eat a good hear- 
ty meal and go out and fish for hours, but 
was too lazy to buckle down to real work 


It is lucky for me and the man that I had no 
such husband. I would rather be in Sister 
Nipper’s place, looking fora man. I almost 
think Bachelor of Cordaville will always be 
a bachelor. His letters sound selfish, and un- 
less he is willing to give up half, he had bet- 
ter remain so. I-wonder how many farmers 
can afford the} style he represents. Not the 
generality, Iam sure. Itisa pity we could 
not all be rich or born with a silver spoon in 
our mouths, I suppose; but the Lord seems 
to have planned that it should only fall to the 
lot of the few, and if we are content it is 
enough. I believe the middle class,the work- 
ing class, are the happiest, as a rule. When 
the Bachelor finds such a home,I hope he will 
keep it, for I have seen enough of the world 
to be sure they are not common or easily 
found. Sincerely a friend of you Tablers, 
[Emmaline 

Asked and Answered.—Will someone kindly 
give directions for knitting socks for wearing 
under overshoes?—| Subscriber. 

Will someone please give through the col- 
umns of this paper a preparation suitable to 
fill cracks in an old board floor?—[H. H. 

J.S. P.: Registered letters can always be 
traced, and the postoffice has blanks upon 
which complaints of other lost mail should 
be made. Apply to your p m, or if for any 
reason you wish to go direct to headquarters, 
address Chief P O Inspector, Washington, D C. 

[ think the paint inqnired about, for stove 
pipes, may be asphaltum, at least some use 
it.—[E. 8S. G. 

In reply to Daisy M: When 
young woman a gentleman should leave his 
overcoat, hat and cane in the hall. Itis not 
usually considered the correct thing for a host- 
ess to accompany a gentleman to the door 
when he takes his leave, or to bring him his 
hat and cane. A gentleman never calls upon 


calling on a 


a young woman until he has received her 
permission to do so. At the table hold the 
fork in the right hand, and when one has 


finished eating place the knife and fork side 
by side on the piate with the handles togeth- 
er. Always take hold of the knife by the han- 
die, allowing the forefinger to rest on the up- 
per part of the blade only. 
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Odd, but Pleasing. 
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James Payn, the English novelist, tells of 
an amusing question put to him very serious- 
ly by a little boy of hisown. The family were 
being driven out of their London house to 
make way for the painters,cleaners and white- 
washers. 

‘‘Papa,’’ said the child, who had evident- 
ly been turning the matter over in his own lit- 
tle head, ‘where do the people in heaven go 


or? 


when the spring cleaning begins there‘ 
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s* It is kept clean by a farmer’s wife 


who is up-to-date and knows a good 
% thing when she gets it. Every 
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GOLD DUST 
WAZ qwoER 


the greatest enemy to dirt. Every 
farm-house kitchen should have it. 
Saves the farmer’s wife many an 
hour’s hard work. Put up in large 
packages at 25c. each. At all gro- 
cery or general stores. 

GoLp Dust WasHIne POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 





THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, Sr. Lovis, New YorK, 
Boston, PHILADELPHIA. 
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& milk pail, churn, can, etc. iscleaned 

& thoroughly, quickly and easily with 
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High . 
cee DICYCIES 
amen Shipped anywhere 
Y/Y C0. D. at lowest 
: wholesale prices. 
{S100°Oak wood’ for$57.50 
$85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
Y $65 “ «+ 837.50 
$20 =«©F 






Reyele =“ $10.75 


. So 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires: weight 17% to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free, 


Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St.B. 4oChicago 










































































































‘*‘ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT.”’ 
cc 


Domestic Photography. 
HARRIET LEE GROVE. 

N AMATEUR, particularly 
a lady, should have a light 
camera. The larger cameras 
are especially desirable for 








portraits, but are not so 
easily carried. Then, too, 
the larger the picture the 
more expensive the sensi- 


tive plates and the sensitive paper. The camera 
should be compact, simple, the tripod easily 
taken apart and made into a light bundle. 
The camera used by the writer takes a 4- by 5- 
inch picture. 


The prices of good cameras vary. Mine 
cost about $35, but great satisfaction can be 


had with cameras much less expensive. They 
can be bought as low as $3.50. The M. A. 
Seed’s sensitized plates, size 4 by 5 inches, 
cost 65c a dozen. The paper used in printing 
costs about 25c per dozen sheets. I have 
estimated that at most, a dozen pictures cost 
about 50c. This is a liberal estimate. 

The solutions may be more cheaply made 
than bought, and used over and over, except 
the gold solution. Fifty cents’ worth of gold 
makes a quantity of gold solution which will 
last the amateur some time. After the first 
outlay on outfit and some materials spoiled in 
learning, the annual expense will amount to 
little, for you will attempt only pictures that 
you really want. 

For scientific directions for taking a picture, 
consult the books of instruction and the pho- 
tographic magazines. You will learn mainly 
by practice. If you have an opportunity to 
visit a gallery and watch the process, by all 
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‘*MERRY CHRISTMAS.’ 


means seize it. The first task set the writer 
was to fill the plate carriers with the eyes 
shut, practicing with spoiled plates provided 
by the instructor, a professional photographer. 
This is in order that one need not be depend- 


ent upon a dark lantern but can handle the 
plates anywhere in the dark. 
A hand camera is one which may be used 


MOTHERS 





for snap shots without the tripod, the slight 
movement of the body not affecting the in- 
stantaneous exposure. Real snap shots can 
be taken only in a strong light, hence it is 
somewhat difficult to get good negatives of 
children in the house. However, pictures may 
be taken which are almost instantaneous. 
The camera is set for a time exposure, the 
operator then opens and closes the shutter 
as quickly as he can snap the spring twice. 
In this way the baby can be taken in the 
light from a window. 

Retouching is rarely necessary in children’s 
portraits, or in the smaller portraits of older 
people. In fact, I believe that unless the re- 
touching is very skilfully done,even by pro- 
fessionals, the negative is spoiled for truth 
and beauty. 

Elaborate arrangements for the pursuit of 
photography are not necessary. Even a dark 
room can be dispensed with, for if you are 
a housekeeper you will not find uninterrupt- 
ed time to develop until night. The kitchen 
is convenient, for the sink is there and water 
handy, but any room from which bright 
moonlight or the artificial lights of the house 
can be excluded will do. One table will 
hold the entire outfit, and water for rinsing 
the plates can be carried in a wooden pail. 
Articles necessary to an outfit are as follows: 
Dark lantern, developing tray,tray or grooved 
box to receive the plates in fixing bath; 
measuring glass: glass funnel to nse in ponr- 








‘*TIRED OUT.’’ 


ing acids back into bottles; drying rack; 
printing frames; paste brush; camel’s hair 
dust brush; tray for final water bath of plates 
or water baths of prints; tray for fixing bath 
of prints. These last two trays the writer 
made by lining with black rubber cloth the 
two halves of a shallow wooden box in which 
a large book had been expressed. For ton- 
ing, the washbowl or a wide earthern crock 
will answer, and rinsing out either article it 
may be used for the water baths of the prints. 
If you desire your prints dried with a glossy 
finish, you will need a ferro-type plate, a 
doubled sheet of blotting paper and a roller 
of some sort. 

Ordinarily half an hour will suffice to de- 
velop half a dozen or more plates. While the 
plates are in the baths you may leave them to 
resume newspaper, book or mending. The 
plates will probably dry over night. Printing 
takes more or less time, according to the 
thickness of the negative, the brightness of the 
light, and the number of printing frames you 
possess; but in one or two bright afternoons 
you can print all the pictures that you will 
care to tone at one time. Toning, fixing, 
washing and drying the prints, as two or 
three dozen, will consume about two hours, 
but that time may be.divided if you are sub- 
ject to interruptions. You may leave opera- 
tions any time except the 10 or 15 minutes 
while you tone the prints, or the 15 or 20 min- 
utes during which they are in the fixing bath. 

Ordinary photographs are not the only 
result from the negative. Pictures taken on 
asummer excursion, beautiful views about 
home, interesting portraits and _ artistic 
groups, when made into magic lantern slides, 
may be thrown upon a screen in the long win- 
ter evenings,—a delightful parlor diversion. 
Many amateurs make their own slides and 
bromide enlargements by simple methods. 


Experience has shown that very simple means 
will produce most interesting results in the 
line of domestic photography. 
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Dr Albright. 


A Broad-Minded Physician with Progressive 
. Ideas. 





Believes in Recommending Any Medicine That 
He Knows Will Cure His Patients—Thinks Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills a Great Discovery—He 
Cites Some Marvelous Cures. 

From the Examiner, Lancaster, Pa. 
**AKRON, Pa, April 24th, ’95, 

‘(DR WILLIAMS MEDICINE Co: 

“Gentlemen—While it is entirely contrary to the 
custom of the medical profession to endorse or 
recommend any of the so-called proprietary prep- 
arations, I shall, nevertheless, give you an ac- 
count of some of my wonderful experiences with 
your preparation, Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 

People. The fact is well-known that medical 

practitioners do not, as a rule, recognize, much 

less use, preparations of this kind, consequently 
the body of them have no definite knowledge of 
their virtue or lack of it, but soundly condemn 
them all without a trial. Such a course is mani- 
festly absurd and unjust, and I, for one, propose 
to give my patients the best treatment known to 
me, for the particular disease with which they are 
suffering, no matter what itis, where or how ob- 
tained. I was first brought to prescribe Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills about two years ago, after hay- 
ing seen some remarkable results from their use, 
Reuben Hoover, now of Reading, Pa, was a promi- 
nent contractor and builder. While superintend- 
ing the work of erecting a large building during 
cold weather, he contracted what was thought to 
be sciatica, he having first noticed it one morn- 
ing in not being able to arise from his bed. After 
the usual treatment for this disease, he failed to 
improve, but on the contrary grew rapidly worse, 
the case developing into Hemiphlegia, or partial 
paralysis of the entire right side of the body. 

Electricity, tonics and massage, etc, were all 

given atrial, but nothing gave any benefit, and 

the paralysis continued. In despair he was com- 
pelled to hear his physician announce that his 
case was hopeless. About that time his wife no- 
ticed one of your advertisements and concluded 
to try your Pink Pills. 

‘*He had given up hope, and it required a great 
deal of begging on the partof his wife to per- 
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suade him to take them regularly. 

‘tHe, however, did as she desired, and if ap- 
pearances indicate health in this man, one would 
think he was better than before his paralysis. 

‘¢¢Why,’ says he, ‘I began to improve in two 
days, and in four or five weeks I was entirely well 
and at work.’ 

‘*Having seen these results I concluded that such 
a remedy is surely worth atrial at the h inds of 
any physician, and consequently when, @ short 
time later, I was called upon to treat a lady suffer- 
ing with palpitation of the heart and great nerv- 
ous prostration, after the usual remedies failed 
to relieve, I ordered Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. The 
result was simply astonishing. Her attacks be- 
came less frequent and also less in severity, until 
by their use for a period of only two months, she 
was the picture of health, rosy-cheeked and 
bright-eyed, as well as ever, and she has con- 
tinued so until to-day, more than one year since 
she took any medicine. I have found these pills 
a specific for chorea, or as more commonly 
known, St Vitus’ dance, as beneficial results have 
in all cases marked their use. As a spring tonic, 
any one who, from overwork or nervous strain 
during a long winter, has become pale and lan- 
guid, the Pink Pills will do wonders in brighten- 
ing the countenance and in buoying the spirits, 
bringing roses to the pallid lips and renewing the 
fountain of youth. 

‘¢Yours respectfully, J. D. ALBRIGHT, M D.”’ 
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Fe catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books, address oat 
Shs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, 
cago. 











